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LAW CLASS OF FORTY-EIGHT WOMEN 
has just been graduated from the New York 
University It is now nine years since this 
course was introduced, yet the public is just be 
ginning to understand and appreciate its purpose. Its aim 


make lawyers out of women 


of the 


is Dot to 


pecially in the directi 


but to give them a 


tical knowledge laws which concern them, es 


m of the management of property 


lost of the women who have taken the course have 
had no idea of following the law as a profession. Helen 


Gould was one of the graduates several years ago. In 
Washington 
and the wife of the 
fu gineer; Mrs. Bonner, the wife of the publisher; 
Miss Bessie the daughter of a banker; Mrs 
McKelway, wife of the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle; a 
daughter of ex daughter of 


this year’s class were such women as Mrs 


Roebling, vic Sorosis 


‘ 


president of 
now el 
Schiesinget 


Mayor Gilroy, a Justice 


Leonard of the Supreme Court, a daughter of Chancellor 
Mact wWKE! ind other women of wealth and of position 
About one-fourth of the number were married women 
who have, or are likely to have, property to manage. 


The graduates from the university are by no means all 
the New York women who have been studying the laws 
the There are 
other Classes, ¢ mm posed in several instances of rich wo 


which govern transaction of business 


men, who meet in one another's drawing-room, quite as 


if they constituted a sewing society, or anything else tra- 


ditionally feminine. They have an accredited lawyer as 
an instructor, and are said to be bright and interested 
pupils 


EN SHINING TWENTY-DOLLAR GOLD PIECES 
were presented the other day to ten faithful servants 
by the German Housewives’ Society of New-York 


Ihe organization, which has a mem bership of about 600, 


is attempting to make the domes? problem a simpler one 
for deserving maidsand mistresses. ‘The ‘‘ German” in the 
name mieht be omitted. for tliere is no German clause in 
tue requirements, and various nationalities are represented, 
imong both the The former 
pay an initiation fee of $3, and annual dues of $5. This 
entitles them to the assistance of the society's intelligence 


The servant pays no fee. 


mistresses and the servants 


bureau in securing a servant 
After four weeks of satisfactory service with a member 
of the society, she is entitled to medical attendance free 
of charge, and receives other assistance if she needs it. 
At the end of two years’ service in one household, a ser- 
vant receives a prize of $20. The first 
prizes took place last September, when sixteen girls com 
pleted their ‘ The ten who have just 
been rewarded are the second instalment As the society 


has been formed only a few years, this is a record which 


issue of these 
two years’ course.’ 
promises uncommonly well 


“An 
obstinate servant, or one who wilfully neglects her duties, 


rhere are penalties, however, as well as rewards 


will not be recommended by the society, and will lose all 
As 
for the mistresses, *‘ those who treat their servan!s unjust- 
ly, and do not rectify their conduct, will be expelled.” 
For three years’ continuous service in ove place the prize 
is $30; and so on up to $100 for ten years. The success 
of the New York society has led to the establishment of 
. similar one in Philadelphia, and a plan for one in Boston. 


her privileges if she relapses into the same fault.” 


development of the end-of-the-century mania for 


Tia HUNDRED YEAR CLUB IS THE LATEST 
societies. These would-be centenarians have quite 
disearded the idea of a threescore-and-ten limit to human 


existence. They declare that the life of man “ should be 
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normally from 120 to 180 years,” and while they admit 
that this increase of days may not be secured by the pres- 
ent generation, they expect that the average life will be 
considerably lengthened. 

The circular issued by the club enumerates several ob- 
jects to be secured in addition to greater length of days. 
Some of these purposes are relevant, as, for instance, the 
decrease in the cost of life-insurance which will come with 
increased longevity. Others appear to be rather remote 
from the main project, as when stress is laid on the fact 
that ‘‘these clubs will develop the faculty of conversa- 
tion which makes one appear to advantage in society.” 
After all, this may be an important feature of the work. 
If the same people are to be meeting one another for 
something like a century, it is by no means unessential 
that they should learn to make themselves agreeable. It 
would not be easy to regard the Hundred Year Club with 
satisfaction if through its efforts certain persons should 
extend their hold on life to the traditional ninety-nine- year 
leasé without improving in the mean time. 

The projectors of the society themselves admit that even 
suicide clubs might be of use, if only the right people would 
join them. But they say that the Hundred Year Club 
is for the people who ought to live forever. This opens 
up an interesting question which the circular neglects to 
answer: How is the club to exclude from its membership 
those who might better be cut off in the flower of their 
youth—say, at fifty or sixty? Tuis is an important point; 
but, as the club is very, very young itself, it may be 
allowed a little more time in which to settle these 
questions 


REVIVAL OF AMATEUR THEATRICALS IS 
interesting New York society just now. For a 
number of years there has been nothing of the kind 

in fashionable entertainments, but, now that the pendulum 
has swung back, several plays have been announced, with 
a prospect of more to follow. The one about which there 
is the greatest flutter of interest is the performance of 
“Trelawny of the Wells,” to be given by well-known 
society people. ‘‘ Trelawny” has the advantage of ex- 
citing a double curiosity. There is the perennial interest 
which people always feel in seeing their friends on the 
stage, and in this case there is the additional fun of be- 
holding them in what seems to us the utterly absurd dress 
of forty years ago. *‘ Trelawny” is a pleasant enough 
little play, but it is its deliciously queer hats, its billow- 
ing hoop-skirts, its capillary waterfalls arrested by large 
chenille nets, and its angel sleeves which have convulsed 
its audiences with delight. Society is already smiling at 
the prospect of seeing itself as others would have seen it 
forty years ago, 


Mr. William Kissam Vanderbilt, Jr., had stirred 

society in anticipation, and everybody, from the per- 
sons most nearly connected with the bride and groom to 
the gamins who hung about Mr. Oelrich’s house, on the 
fringe of a sympathetic crowd, was glad that the sun 
shone for the young people on their marriage day. The 
ceremony was performed in the ball-room of Mr. Hermann 
Oelrichs’s residence, by the Rev. Thomas J. Murphy, of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in the presence of the relatives 
and intimate friends of the pair. The ball-room had been 
transformed into a temporary chapel, and the bridal party 
walked down an aisle, on either side of which were tall 
rose -trees in full bloom, to the prie-dieu before which 
stood the clergyman. In her white gown, made on very 
severe straight lines and trimmed with Irish lace, with 
her bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley and * * 
book, the bride looked austere and states, ; 


To WEDDING OF MISS VIRGINIA FAIR AND 


prayer 
she had but 
one maid of hofior, and her train was held by her little 
five-year-old nephew, who was a pretty page. The wed 
ding breakfast was informal, and the newly made husband 
and wife were followed, when they went away, by the 
same good wishes, the same showers of rice and of did 
shoes for good luck, which usually accompany the de- 
parture of people similarly setting off together on the 
journey of life 
Among the wedding guests were many people well 
known in New York society. 


one tradition when she was married. Instead of 

following the old custom, which ordained that the 
wedding silver should be marked with the initials of the 
bride’s maiden name, Miss Fair decided to have her plate 
marked ‘‘ V.V.," her initials now that she is Mrs. Vander 
bilt. She had reason on her side, to be sure, but reason 
does not often weigh much iu a bride's estimate when 
tradition is in the other scale 

The order of things matrimonial does change occasion- 
ally. It is not so very many years since a bride-to-be 
was as sedulously shut up within the house for a week 
before the wedding as if she were a nun. All that is de- 
cidedly different now. Miss Fair was married on Tues- 
day. Sunday she went to church with her sister. A day 
or two before that she walked in the Park with her fiancé, 
and then joined the crowd of Easter shoppers. The wed 
ding-presents received by Miss Fair were arranged in the 
great ball-room of the Oelrichs house, and were shown to 
friends on Sunday afternoon. This specially arranged 
view is the plan followed now, the gifts being packed 
away before the wedding-day. 

One of the incidents in connection with the Vanderbilt- 
Fair wedding makes one think of Humpty-Dumpty and 
what he called “an un-birthday present.” Before she 
was married Miss Fair gave a pony and cart to her liitle 


Men VIRGINIA FAIR FORSOOK AT LEAST 
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nephew, and also transferred to her sister, Mrs. Oclrichs, 
her half-interest in the Newport property which they had 
owned jointly. It was reported also that she gave $50,000 
to charity. These were wedding-presents, to be sure, but 
of a reversed variety. 


HE SECOND WEDDING OF IMPORTANCE— 
- second only in date—was that of Miss Emily Van- 

derbilt Sloane and Mr. John Henry Hammond, on 
April 5. Although Miss Sloane succeeded in having 
her wedding not too much advertised afd discussed in 
the newspapers, it awakened at least as far-reaching an in- 
terest as did the other Vanderbilt wedding. The young 
women in the working-girls’ clubs, to whom Miss Sloane 
gave much of her time and energy, were probal:ly no less 
interested in the event than were her personal friends, and 
that not merely from the stand-point of the less fortunate 
looking with wondering awe at one upon whom all the gifts 
of the earth seemed to be showered, but with a fair addi- 
tion of genuine sympathy and love—a wedding-gift that 
Miss Sloane no doubt appreciated 

The ceremony took place in St. Bartholomew's Church, 
at noon. The general color scheme was pink and white— 
lilies, roses, and azaleas wpon a background of fern, green 
laurel, and palms. The columns of the church were gur 
landed in green, and the capitals were a mass of lilies. 
The bride, who wore a handsome and artistic gown of 
white satin and point appliqué lace, with a tulle veil fast- 
eued by a coronet of orange blossoms, carried a bouquet 
of orchids and lilies-of-the-valley. The costumes of the 
bridemaids were unusually dainty. The maid of hovor 
was in white crépe de Chine over pink silk, with hat of 
crépe, pink crown, and white brim; the bridemaids in 
pink, with hats of white crowns and pink brims. 

At the house, where the decorations were equally beau- 
tiful, the bridal couple received the guests; standing un 
der a bell of ferns and lilies-of-the-valley. 

After the wedding breakfast, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
left for Lenox. 


urday, the Ist, having survived her husband by 

only a few years. Her charities were almost as 
extensive as his, and her financial ability was by many 
considered equal. She was the daughter of a banker in 
Brussels, Senator Bischofsheim, « man renowned for his 
philanthropy, and to whom his daughter acted as secre- 
tary. It was while serving her father that the baroness 
acquired her knowledge of the art of finance—a know 
ledge which enabled her, without other assistance than 
that derived from clerks and amanuenses, to administer 
her affairs after the death of her husband, and even be- 
fore. She was married at twenty-two, and for forty years 
was the constant companion, the counsellor, and congenial 
friend of her husband, whose tastes were like her own 
Their charities have a world-wide reputation, though 
neither courted notoriety. Among their contributions to 
this country were one million dollars for the amelioration 
of poor Hebrews, one hundred and fifty thousand for a 
school building, one hundred thousand to the Educational 
Alliance, and two hundred thousand for a working-girls’ 
school in New York. It is said that before her death she 
had under consideration still further donations to America, 
and on a larger scale. 


B  crcay. tm HIRSCH DIED IN PARIS ON SAT 


EW TESTAMENT CHRISTIANI- 
TY IN PRACTICE. 


LONDUw correspotuents ot american papers 
have been telling of late of the enormous demand in Eng 
land for a book by an American clergyman, the Rev 
Charles Sheldon, of Topeka, Kansas. The book is a re 
ligious story, called, In d/is Steps ; or, What would Jesus Do? 
It was not copyrighted in England, and since the demand 
for it has developed there it has been issued by various 
publishers and in successive cheap editions, until it has 
been estimated that something like two million copies 
have been sold. In this country the book is published in 
paper covers by a Chicago firm and sold for 25 cents 
Presumably the sales have been large here too, though by 
no means so large as in England. There must always be 
curiosity among readers in a new book that sells by the 
million copies, and of course as the career of this book of 
Mr. Sheldon’s is noised abroad it will be bought and read 
by thousands of persons who will want to see for them 
selves what is in it. They will find it a tale of a clergy 
man in a Western town, who was brought by a certain 
unusual but not at all improbable experience to conclude 
that the Christianity, he was preaching and living fell 
short in important particulars of being identical with that 
which was preached and lived by Christ. So, under stress 
of deep feeling, he called for volunteers from his congre 
gation who would bind themselves for a year to act in all 
things as they believed Christ would act if in their place, 
and not to be swerved from this resolution by any fear 
of the financial results. j 

It will be seen that the story grapples with what is by 
far the most interesting and important question that af- 
fects our religion—the question whether the Christianity 
which Christ preached is, or can be. lived out in our 
times, and if so how much it would clash with our ordi- 
nary habits of life and with the standards and practices 
of our civilization, If the Christianity of the New Tes- 
tament is not lived by contemporary Christians, and is not 
at present consistent with the best interests of society, 
none of the theological questions which occupy and vex 
our scholars would seem to be of much importance. For 
theologians study and dispute about such matters as the 
literal inspiration of the various scriptures, and the mer- 
its and authority of various tenets and doctrines which 
are deduced from Bible statements. These are al] matters 
of interest, for the settlement of them affects our attitude 
towards the Bible as the depository of the information on 
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which our civilization is supposed to be based, and in ac- 
cordance with which great numbers of us sincerely aspire 
to shape our conduct. But, after all, they relate only to 
details. The New Testament records the events of the life 
of Christ explicitly enough for us to form a very clear 
notion of his character and purposes. The Sermon on 
the Mount gives in short space the outlines and bent of 
the gospel he preached. There are points open to dispute 
about both the life and the gospel, but moat of the biog- 
raphy is very generally accepted as historically true, and 
the gospel in its general scope is sufficiently clear. If 
we decide thaé it is impossible or inexpedient to make 
Christ our model, and that his gospel, if applied to our 
practical concerns, would work mischiefs which we have 
no right to adventure, then it doesn't matter very much 
te us whether the doctors disugree about verbal inspira- 
tion or not. If we dare not go by such parts of the Bible 
as we fully trust, no light that may be shed in the dis- 
puted places is going to help us 

In Mr. Sheldon's book the clergyman who resolves upon 
a new departure finds a strong group in his church who 
are willing to join him in testing their behavior by the 
highest Christian standard they can reach. There are 
among others an editor of a daily paper, a prosperous mer- 
chant, the president of a college, a rich young woman, a 
singer with a remarkable voice, a successful writer of 
stories, and the superintendent of a railroad machine-shop. 
The editor, bound to conduct his paper as he thinks Christ 
would do, goes to his office on Monday morning, and forth- 
with denies publication to a long report of a prize-fight, 
which constituted the chief news item of the day. Pres- 
ently he orders out all advertisements of liquor and to- 
bacco—thereby showing, some persons may think, an un- 
warrantable toleration of patent medicine. Later he orders 
the suspension of his Sunday edition; and as he goes along 
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he chastens his journal and makes it responsive in all its 
details to his new aspirations. ‘The merchant amends his 
practices in many ways, and especially in the matter of 
his relations with his employés. The college president 
reluctantly hurls himself in local politics and fights the 
saloon, The singer declines an advantageous offer to go 
on the stage, and devotes her voice to pious uses, in which 
it proves to be amazingly effective. The heiress, after 
long cogitation, devotes half her fortune to subsidizing the 
Christian editor's newspaper, and interests herself in slum- 
ming. The superintendent of the machine -shop acci- 
dentally discovers that his railroad is habitually violating 
the inter-State commerce law, and is incidentally corrupt- 
ing the moral standards of all its office force. He resigns 
his place and carries to the attorney-general the incrim- 
inating documents which have come into his hands. The 
only backslider of the lot is the story-writer, who is dis- 
appointed in love, loses zeal, and fails to bring the story 
he is at work on up to the proper Christian standard. All 
the imitators of Christ pay the price of their devotion, 
and some of them pay a very heavy price. All have severe 
trials, but all, on the whole, find their choice both practica- 
ble and justified, and reap their reward in a quickened 
interest in life and in their fellows, which makes exceed- 
ingly for their happiness. 

There is no great merit of literature about the story, 
and most readers will doubtless differ from some of the 
author's notions of what are and what are not necessary 
consequences of the application of the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. But evidently the purpose of the 
book is not literary, but religious; the author’s intention 
being not to make a novel, but a tract. That such a book 
should reach in a short time a circulation which, it is 
said, has not been equalled since the days of Unele 
Tom’s Cabin is a fact of great interest from the light it 
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seems to throw upon the state of mind of English-speak- 
inig people towards the Christian religion. Such a book 
could not gain such an army of readers except by dealing 
with a subject which a large proportion of those readers 
have very much at heart. Mr. Sheldon virtually pro- 
claims in his story that Christianity as ordinarily prac- 
tised_ by most of its professors is perfunctory and compara- 
tively ineffective; that its immense regenerative powers 
fail to do the work they might do because Christians in 
general do not dare to put them to the test. That is what 
Tolstoi has preached, and what, in some degree, is sus- 
pected by thousands of more conservative persons who go 
ubout their business thinking many thoughts which they 
seldom put into words, but which find more or less ex- 
pression in their influence on opinion and conduct. Mr. 
Kipling was quoted some time ago as saying (apropos of 
empire - building) that religion did not affect conduct. 
Jedging from the distribution of Mr. Sheldon’s book, 
there are a lot of English-speaking folks in the world who 
are so far of Mr. Kipling’s opinion as to think that the 
Christian religion does not affect conduct nearly as much 
as it might and should, and who are urgently curious to 
know how its application may be extended. It may be 
doubted whether Mr, Sheldon has given them much help, 
or whether his suggestions are practically sound, but at 
least he has talked on a subject that readers wish to see 
discussed. The world of our day is very practical. Per- 
haps the Christian religion interests folks less than it once 
did as a means of escape from hell. But surely there was 
never more attention paid than now to its possibilities as 
a means of solving the great fundamental questions of civ- 
ilization, and bettering a wor)d distraught with greed and 
competition, and pestered with inequalities of condition, 
disparities of opportunity, war-ships, armies, taxation, 
oppression, and sin. E. 8. Martin. 
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ONTE CARLO IS A PLACE FOR EVERY- 
body, with everybody init. The distinguishing 
feature of the little principality of Monaco, it 
seems to me, is that the great family of human 
ity can meet there on neutral ground. It is the 

one spot on the globe where it has apparently given a 
truce to its enemies Nobody govs to war there, for 
there is no standing army, and there are therefore no in- 
ternational complications. No Monogasque need ever be 
afraid to go home, for there are no custom-house persecu 
tions and once he has gone he need not be afraid to stay 
on account of taxes, for there are none. A large part of 
the fascination of the gambling palace for many people, lI 
am convinced. lies ina sort of inconsistent impression of 
being emancipated also from money. Here are heaps 
and heaps of it; tables piled with gold and silver and 
bank-notes, more than any sort of ordinary mortal, and 
even most extraordinary mortals, have ever seen massed 
together in their lives before; and people of all nations 
are throwing it away or taking it in, amusing themselves 
with it and juggling with it, just as though it were of no 
more importance than pebbles on the beach 

It does not take long, if one is stopping at Monte Carlo 
itself, to get rid of this interesting sensation, for there is 
no place where one needs money more. The time was 
when nice people never stopped there. Then it was 
cheap. The concerts were for nothing, for instance, by 
the finest orchestra in the world. The tables lived on 
sufferance, and every possible bait was held out to entice 
people to them. The hotels were simple and reasonable, 
and a “‘ gambolier” who was décavé was simply given two 
hundred and fifty franes and sent home 

Then the doctors began to discover Monte Carlo’s cli- 
mate, and it gradually grew smart and good form. Now, 
what it costs to stop at a place like the Métropole and be 
in the swim, to breakfast at Ciro’s or Aubanel’s, take tea 
to the secompaniment of tziganes on the terrace of the 
Café de Paris, and eat one of Fleury’s dinners at the H6 
tel de Paris in the company of princes, grand-dukes, and 
so on, is quite enough to 
take one’s breath away. 
And that is what Monte 
Carlo means. 


one of the most beau- 

tiful places on earth, 
I am satisfied. Long 
ago I told you of the dis- 
covery for myself that 
one place differed from 
another place principal- 
ly because of its light. 
I know spots in Switzer- 
land that would be quite 
as enchantingly lovely 
as this bit of coast of the 
Mediterranean with the 
same atmosphere. Else- 
where there are floods of 
sunshine, jagged brown 
mountains against an in- 
finity of tender blue sky, 
an expanse of sapphire- 
blue sea, but not these 
opalescent, _ iridescent 
tints in the air. These 
are what soften and har- 
monize the somewhat 
audacious splendor of 
the palms, strange trop- 
ical plants, the general 
pose of everything in this 
little natural amphithe- 
atre. The curious part of the place is that everybody, as 
I said, is there, and everybody is at home. As we walked 
up from the station yesterday we noticed a capuchon monk 
sitting on a bench at one side of the ivy-bordered path 
telling his beads, perfectly unconscious of the brilliant 
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crowd that passed. In one carner of the restaurant of 
the Hotel de Paris was Roehéfort, playing checkers with 
a friend in as complete oblivion to surroundings as though 
he were in his habitual spot on the boulevard. The 
Prince of Wales with a gay party was at one table on 
the terrace, and at the next sat-a plain little old-fashioned 
spinster alone, drinking tea with all the solemnity due to 
the rite in her world. In 
the gardens we met one of 
the great scientists of the 
day, regaling himself with 
the endless wealth of rare 
flowers, each with its bo- 
tanical name attached. 
And Y.,one of our friends 
from Paris, could with dif 
ficulty be dragged away 
from the pansies. Imagine 
a great expanse of green 
lawn before a Moorish 
palace facing the moun- 
tains, and pansy - beds 
stretching as far away as 
the eye could reach, pan- 
sies always of the same 
tones, so as not to destroy 
the harmony, and always 
of the same perfection, 
being covered every night 
and changed every week. 
Imagine the same thing in 
cyclamen, and the great 
palm -trees with trunks 
covered with heliotrope, 
and the beds of anemones, 
of English daisies, of ev- 
ery flower one loves, and 
everything always in the 
fulness of its perfection! 





CARLO IS FRAUGHT 
One hears tales of it, but 


LAYING AT MONTE 
p with certain difficulties. 
to put it to the test when I wanted, like everybody 

else, to go into the Casino where are the gambling-rooms, 


I did not have myself ‘‘ presented,” but left the others 
standing in the great hall while I joined the line making 


its way into the ‘‘administration” for entrance-cards. 
On my one visit to Monte Carlo ten years ago all that was 
necessary to enter was to present one’s visiting-card. Now, 
one might think one were Rostand being examined before 
a Paris commission for the plagiarizing of ‘‘ Cyrano.” 


HE YOUNG AMERICAN WHO WAS BEFORE 
T me took out a passport which passed at once. Then 

I came and handed my card to one of the three 
solemn-looking men seated behind a green baize counter. 
‘Ts that the only thing you have?” he said. 

“Te, 

“Go to the central desk, then,” he said. 

I walked to the central desk, and handed my card again 
to another solemn-looking individual occupying an elevat- 
ed seat, which seemed to indicate a certain exaltation of 
rank or inquisition. 

‘*Is that all you have?” was asked a second time. 
‘Have you no certificate of identity whatever?” 

Respectability is not inquired into at Monte Carlo, evi- 
dently, one sees. ‘‘ No, I havn’t any,” I said. 

Apparently my case was hopeless, when, searching 
through the innermost recesses of my purse, I suddenly 
discovered a little crumpled paper that turned out to be a 
certificate of deposit at Hottingner’s, the second strongest 
bank in France, with my name and the bank’s signature. 
= proffered, and the man’s face suddenly illumi- 
nated. 

‘* Where do you live?” he still went on, however. 

**In Paris.” 

** Where?” 

I gave my address. 

**In what quality do you live there?” 


‘In the quality of a lady living in Paris,” was my 
somewhat non-committal response. But I passed my ex 
amination sufficiently creditably in the end, and started off 
with acarte du jour, hearing, as forme | away, ‘* Well, what 
is the relation of this lady to this other lady?” asked of two 
elderly females, who, as I saw little later, had not pussed 
muster, and were turning sadly back to their hotel for 
some sort of an introduction. 


gagne toujours,” used to be the saying in the old 

days, when the gambling-rooms belonged to M 
Blanc. Frankly watching the tables one wonders how 
playing can have a fascination for anybody, the odds 
seem so frightfully against the individual. 

Such piles of silver and gold the croupiers seem always 
to be sweeping in with their little rakes for the bank, and 
so few proportionately seem to be flipped across the tables 
to fall with such wonderful skill upon the exact pieces 
that are to be paid up. But humanity is at bottom 
superstitious, I believe, and even the best regulated of it 
has at heart a secret fondness for trying its luck. It is 
such a revelation to see one’s best poised and best regu- 
lated friend suddenly take the number of the railway 
carriage in starting out from Mentone, separate it from 
ciphers into halves, and put down two five-franc pieces on 
the two numbers of the roulette-board. I am not entering 
into the question of the morality of one’s best friend, I am 
simply saying what she does, especially if she is English; 
for the English, brought up to play cards for money, are 
as a nation the greatest, if the most temperate, gamblers in 
existence. But the fresh young girls standing in that 
Vitiated air, who throw down louis and fifty-franc notes 
sadden one. One hopes they will all lose and be cured, 
and they generally do. 


7 R “raene PERD ET NOIR PERD, MAIS BLANC 


but the weather in these March days is still so fickle 
that the styles have not yet appeared with that 
authority which I could wish, so I put them off till the 
What we see in 


| PROMISED TO WRITE FASHIONS THIS WEEK, 


end of another week of observation. 
Monte Carlo the end of 
March will appear in 
Paris in June, and all 
along the sea-shore in 
July. But at first one 
distinguishes only with 
difficulty the subtle 
changes in the latest 
thing from the best to the 
latest. 


Meanwhile Mlle. Sée 
sends these three 
sketches. 


The first sketch repre- 
sents a soft mauve taffeta 
gown, with a pleated and 
draped waist, under a 
Louis XV. coat of gui- 
pure, fastened with tur- 
quoise buttons. Straw 
toque with aigrette. 

The second sketch is of 
a blue batiste waist, pleat- 
ed and trimmed with gui- 
pure insertion. The 
sleeves are of guipure. 
Black velvet ribbon out- 
lines the guipure yoke, 
and is also used in. the 
belt. Toque of fine braid- 
ed straw, trimmed with 
wings. 

The third sketch is of a lawn, trimmed with a large col- 
lar falling over the shoulders and edged with a garluud of 
painted flowers and lace; the same trimming is repeated 
on the sleeve. Belt of black taffeta. Tulle cravat. Hat 
of Venetian straw, trimmed with feathers and a chou of 
black velvet. KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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HE FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN, ALTHOUGH 

they have not changed so markedly as those for 

older women. show none the less a diffe rence of 

sty A guicter note seems very strong threugh 

all the ring costumes. The colorings are not so 

) ea ‘ were in the early fashions of last year, 

! fortun ly, are to share in this more har 

More attention is paid now than ever 

) essi children becomingly, and the boys as 
¢ 9 girls receive the benefit of this new custom, 
is the exception now to see a badly dressed 

‘ Fortunately simplicity rules supreme rhe over 
ressit mus qu gone out of fashion, and although the 
pi 1¢ is still indulged in, it is not allowable to the 
ex naking a ch look fantastic and conspicuous 
B ’ ind irk colors may be used in the street cos 
tum vell as i 1 dancing gowns, and while the 
gre is counted a necessary gown every out 

ire a » very smart little tailor costumes of light 

| cheviots that are very becoming and attractive 

I rma ywns for children are considered indispen 

i i vns that have the tailor effect They 
vell be made at home if the material is 

nged and pressed, but they must have a well 

f I l skirt and coat very much on the 
! Lof 1 gown worn by older women Is the accepted 
The sk sare gored, but are not trimmed, even for 

" | sixteen Thev have considerable flare, 

veve \ made for er girls, and sometimes a cir 
ilar flou sed, but this last is not quite so smart as 
we] ) eds t he coats are made medium length 
ré ratyte i nuuble-breasted, fastened with decora 
butt There is no trimming whatever on the cos 

tun yut there are extra revers made of tucked muslin 
d with em lery, or of duck or piqué, and 

i 1 or hey add very much to the little 

1 are very becoming. This year there area 

blue Venetian cloths that came into fash 

! But the smartest littl gowns are those 

y s and tweeds, the coats fastening with 

' ‘o_Arnaeh 
Of 8 Tv gowns require shirt-waists but now 
ri ren as young as ten wear shirt-waists The waists 
le of Madras, pe ile, or even of silk, but are as 
is p e in design. The trimming of the neck 
i ever ornamenta The prettiest way to finish the 
\ \ tle turned-down collar of white linen, and a 
| fy ) D twice around the neck and tied in a 
knot fron The belt should match the collar, 
ii i il front t fastened with a buckle The 
1 is to have the style as unlike that of the grown pet 
possible Ll with iny ornamentation of buckle 
ta \ i The shirt-watsts are not fastened with 
studs, but have little pearl buttons sewed on in the old 
fas ) 1 Wa 
Some se costumes are made up with the Eton 
jach but the have been so largely sold in the ready 
mado garments that they are not quite so smart as the 
OSTUME OF RED CLOTH 
OVER WHITE. 
Rep jackets are to be combined with many 
| mingly unsympathetic schemes in skirts, 
brighten carriage as well as street costumes in 
the summer now so nearly at hand. They are appearing 
i l-red ral and cherry shades. A costume of which 
su 4 garment forms a part combines white, black, and 
ceris lie skirt is of white cloth elaborately perforated, 
1d made over a cerise under-skirt, which shimmers 
throu the lace designs of the perforations. The latter 
" u |! with white, gold, and black twisted braid, 
ind son f the larger openings are filled with a lace 
§ done in white silk. The jacket is of light-weight 
cherry - colored ¢ ». The front dips in sharp points, 
ch rise almost to the waist-line at the darts; but the 
skirt iin descends in rounded form to deep coat back 
The centre of the back is not seamed, and the two side 
seruns are closed vithin five inches of the lower edge 
f jack From this point they are free. The front 
ve jacket is worn open, but has three long black olives 
each side which simulate fastenings The revers are 
most sq re unl meet in the centre for several inch 
v¥ the neck-line lhe high collar is stiffly inter 
lined, and has a pronounced rolling brim The entire 
jacket is edged with a fine black silk braid, and lined with 
white taffeta. The sleeves are easy-fitting, and devoid of 
ll trimming except at the wrists, where flaring cuffs 
finish these parts. The jacket is worn over a white 
faille bodice, but 1s finished at the neck with a cravat of 
Chantilly The hat which was designed to accompany 
this chie costume was of cerise Amazon straw, with ro 
sett f black mousseline de soie about the crown and 
sicle It was to be worn tilted over the brow, and was 
rais ut the back by clustering black silk poppies 
OW TO LAUNDER EMBROID- 

ERED LINENS. 

Tut term artistic ought to imply, besid« 3 
beauty—a characteristic inseparable from our idea of the 
urtistic snother element, which is not always felt to be 
included therein. Nothing can be really artistic which is 


not suited to the use to which it is to be put 

While mere utility is cold and repellent, and makes us 
exclaim,with William Morris, ‘‘ Why do we live so ugly?” 
yet mere decoration, unrelated to the thing decorated, is 


i]lways incongruous 

this reason silk or satin table-cloths are altogether 
out of place, no matter if the owner is able to afford ex- 
travagances. A polished table is hardly less extravagant 
when one considers the labor necessary to keep it in order, 


yet it is consistent with the end in view 








little fly-front coats or the double-breasted reefers. There 
is also a style that has a loose back, but that is not so be- 
coming, as a rule, as a regular fitted back. 


OPLINS, CASHMERES, AND BENGALINES 
PP make smart little frocks for spring and summer 
wear. The daintiest way to make these is to have 
the gored skirt and the waist cut with a yoke effect, and 
bretelles over the shoulder. The yoke can be of shirred 
white silk, or white Liberty silk, or even of tucked 
mousseline de soie. Often these are made with sleeves 
and yoke to match, but then they go more into the guimpe 
style. Around the yoke the waist must be trimmed with 
bands of velvet or satin ribbon. A smart little gray cos- 
tume is made of bengaline, and the waist is finished with 
rows of white satin ribbon. Yoke and sleeves are both of 
shirred white Liberty silk. Another gown; made of dark 
blue bengaline a blouse-waist, something in sailor 
fashion, with a wide collar, and an inside vest of colored 
embroidery put over a dark blue lining. It is very ef 
fective, and certainly very unusual 
The princesse dress is sometimes used for children who 
have particularly slight figures, and is effective made of 
bengaline, poplin, or cashmere. There is always, how 
ever, some a'tempt at trimming on the waist. A pointed 
or round yoke is let in, and there is a belt from the side 
to the front, giving the effect of what used to be called a 
Gabriel dress. Such frocks as these, made in the light 
colored cashmeres or bengalines, are only suitable for af 
ternoon or party wear 
There have been this season a good many silk frocks 
made up for children of twelve and fourteen. The dark 
blue and white India foulards have been used, and while 
there are many conservative people who consider silk not 
at all the proper material for children to wear, neverthe 
less these frocks have been made up, and are certainly 
and useful. One very pretty style has the skirt 
gored and very full, the fulness being kept down around 
the hips and stomach by rows of shirring. There is no 
trimming on the skirt whatever; the waist is made fitted 
in the back, and in front has a vest of white chiffon over 
a bright cherry satin The sleeves are small, with shirred 
puffs at the top. In the description this frock sounds 
too old for a child, but it really looks quite dainty and 
pretty. Another frock of the blue and white foulard is 
trimmed with a lighter-color blue put in a shirred vest 
and yoke, and trimmed around the yoke with white satin 
ribbon. The hat to wear with this is of dark blue straw, 
trimmed with bluets in varying shades of blue 
For dances a great many white and light-colored China 
silks are made up rhese are strapped with bands of 
white lace insertion, and are very dainty in effect. They 
are always worn over a silk lining, »nd are, as a rule, be 
They are not quite so dainty, nor do they look 
so childish, as the pvint d’esprit and the dotted Swiss 
muslins made up in the same style; but they last better, 
and l,are much less expensive. They should all 


after all 
be finished around the bottom of the skirt with ruffles 


has 


cool 


coming 
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sewed on to the hem of the skirt. 
stand out better. 


Pris AND LINEN FROCKS ARE TO BE VERY 


This makes the skirts 


fashionable all summer. They are made on the 

same lines as last year’s, except for a slight differ- 
ence in the size of the sleeves and in the width of the 
skirt. They are made with the Eton jackets or the fly- 
front coats, generally with the Eton jackets, and are to 
be worn with shirt-waists. Some of them have broad 
sailor collars of striped linen or duck; others have the 
plain collars and cuffs. The piqué is of the corded or 
figured variety, just as preferred, but is not very heavy in 
weight. These frocks can be bought ready made at mar- 
vellously low prices. White is more fashionable than 
any color for children, and is by far the most economical, 
because, as all cotton frocks require constant laundering, 
there is not the danger of its fading, and it is surprising 
how few frocks a child can get along with if they are made 
of white. 


OVERT-COATS ARE VERY SMART FOR CHIL 
dren, as are also the blue reefers with the gilt but 
tons. These are supposed to be suitable with any 

style of frock; while for younger children there are th: 
long coats, that are exquisite in coloring and finish. For 
a child of three or four years the smartest thing is a coat 
of tan cloth made fitted in the back, and in front double- 
breasted. This has a broad sailor collar pointed in front, 
where the coat buttons over from one side to the other. 
This collar is of Irish point-lace, and there are deep cuffs 
of the Irish point-lace to match. A white leather belt 
fastens the coat, and with it is worn a big hat of white 
lace and chiffon. Then there are coats of poplin, benga- 
line, or ribbed silk, made with the deep collars, covered 
with lace, or bound with satin ribbon. One especially 
dainty coat of white corded silk has a Valenciennes lace 
collar. With this is worn a bonnet, also of the Valenci 
ennes lace, silk and white satin ribbons. Equally attractive 
in effect is a coat trimmed with Irish point, made on the 
same style, fitted in at the back with box-pleats in the 
skirt, straight double-breasted front, and fastened with 
large pearl buttons. 


HE OLDER CHILDREN ARE TO WEAR THE 

same style of bat as last year, the straw crowns with 

the ruffled brims of chiffon or mousseline 
Big bows in front are as fashionable as ever. Oddly 
enough, it is a fad to make a great many of these hats all 
in black, and they look very well with the bright little 
costumes with which they are worn. There are, too, the 
medium-size hats, something on the sailor shape, trimmed 
with flowers around the crown, and a stiff little bunch of 
flowers at the left side, interspersed with bows of ribbon 
Then there are the hats to be worn over the face, made of 
the rough yellow straw, trimmed with wild roses, daisies, 
or buttercups, and some hats of dark bine and black straw 
trimmed with field flowers, poppies and daisies 


de soie 


Nothing but washable materials should be used on the 
table. Embroidered tea-cloths, centre-pieces, and doilies 
would not be acceptable if the criticism which is often 
made in regard to them were true. It is objected that 
they never look so well after laundering—that their chief 
beauty, a lustrous freshness of the silk, is entirely lost in 
the process. 

When this is the case it is because the work of washing 
and ironing is not properly done, and usually the secret 
of the failure lies in the fact that the silk is ironed wet 
Heat increases and even restores the lustre of the silk if 
it is applied dry. ‘* Washed and ironed” explains the 
process through which the embroidered linens should be 
put far better than ‘‘cleaned and pressed,” for another 
source of failure is often over-care or a fear that the 
homely operation is too severe. Such a care, for instance, 
as laying a damp cloth over the back of a linen and press 
ing on this is ruinous, because it steams the silk 
and takes all life and freshness out of it 

The first point to make sure of is to wash the 
fabric clean. The soap must be entirely free from 
alkali of any sort; pure castile soap is safest. 
The water should be comfortably hot to the band, 
and a good lather should be made. ‘To this add 
a teaspoonful of powdered borax. Do not rub 
the soap on the linen: rub it rather on the hands 
when more is needed. Wash out any spots by 
rubbing between the hands, but aside from this 
cleanse the fabric by plunging it up and down 
The borax will take out all dust and leave the 
linen quite white. 

Thorough rinsing is now necessary. The article 
sliould be dipped in one fresh water after another, 
until no soap remains in it. 

If any of the colors should run, it will be be- 
cause of so-called ‘‘loose dye.” In such a case 
turn on the cold-water faucet and let the water 
pour through the linen; this will carry it off 

he color rarely runs if the best silks are used, 
and ohly in the first washing 

The drying of embroidered linens is especially 
important. The water should be squeezed out, 
not wrung out. The article should then be tossed 
in a fresh soft towel, well shaken, and tossed 
again. It should not be hung until partially dry 
—<ry beyond the possibility of having the water 
move init. Constant shaking will hasten the dry 
ing, which ought to be accomplished quickly. 
The piece should be absolutely dry before the pressing 
is undertaken—for this reason: it destroys the silk to apply 
heat to it while wet. ‘Vhis is the point of care-taking in 
ironing. The linen must be dampened in order to iron 
it properly—to stiffen it and to make it perfectly smocth 
and fresh—but the silk not at all. When the steam 
caused by the hot iron on the wet silk goes through, it 
dulls and flattens it, and even stamps on it the impression 































































WHITE 


AND GRAY STREET 


of the woof and warp of the ironing-sheet. It is likely, 
moreover, to force the dye out into the linen. A damp 
cloth laid over the back of the work will accomplish the 
same fesult when the hot iron is applied to it. 

When the piece is dry, lay it, face downward, on a fine 
sheet folded six or eight times. A thick pad made with 
an ironing-blanket . Should not be used, as some sup- 
With a wet velvet sponge dampen sections of the 
of a centre-piece, for instance, about one-fourth. 
The sponge can be passed quickly over the embroidery, for 
the linen will absorb the moisture more readily than the 
SIIK ‘ 

The linen and the stitches of the embroidery should now 
be drawn carefully into place. A hot iron, one that will 
just escape scorching, should be at hand, and should be 
passed quickly over the piece, with no intermediate cloth 
between, but directly on the reverse side of the work. 
Iron with the grain of the linen, never on the bias. It is 
very necessary to remember this when pressing around 
linen. Commence with the scallops on the straight; after- 
wards in a second touching up these may be pressed di- 
rectly out, so pointing them firmly into place 

So far as the first pressing is satisfactory, it is better not 
to iron over a second time, as this takes out the stiffening 
the first has put in. A very hot heavy iron will do the 
work at once if skilfully handled. The entire work re- 
quires skill, which can be acquired by a little practice, but 
it does not need that over-care which prevents one from 
doing it in a vigorous direct way. 

The freshly laundered linen ought to be as beautiful as 
one just finished. It should not be folded, but should be 
rolled on a tube, which may be made of a piece of stiff 
paper or card-board., Mrs. L. B. Wiison. 
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HITE AND GRAY STREET 
GOWN. 


EXPERIMENTS in color combinations, it may 
safely be said, have never been more extraordinary than 
they are at present. All the odd mixtures which delight 
one when met with on the canvas of a master-painter are 
finding place in the work-rooms of the large dress-making 
establishments. Pastel blues, with trimmings of very 


GOWN, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


pink mauves, beige and ojd-red, grays and yellows with 
shell-pink—all have their part in the handsome gowns 
which are shown week by week as the season develops. 
Gray, yellow, and white have long been favorite com- 
binations with artists, and are now being blended in 
dresses for carriage use as well as for street gowns, A 
costume composed of these three colors is designed with 
long peplum-redingote lines. The under-dress is of fou- 
lard, the gray surface of which is elaborately stamped 
with large double waves of the yellow color. This gar- 
ment is made upon a fitted waist lining, over the front of 
which the foulard is draped in straight lines from the 
neck to the foot of the under-skirt, from which point 
a foulard ruffle finishes the skirt about its entire width. 
The tunic-redingote is of gray faille embroidered with 
gray and yellow silk. The skirt is sheathlike in fit, and 
although this and the bodice are in one, a line of embroid- 
ery at the waist gives the garment the appearance of be- 
ing divided. The white under edges are of cloth stitched 
with yellow silk, and, like the peplum proper, the upper 
points of the front of the waist are finished by crystal and 
gold buttons. Thecollar is of white faille, and is crushed 
about the stiff foundation collar-band. The sleeves are 
smoothly fitted to the arm, and are finished at the wrist 
by turned-down cuffs of gray faille embroidered with 
yellow and white silk. A hat, in which gray tulle, yellow 
peau de soie loops, and roses have each a pretty share, 
completes this thoroughly Parisian costume. 


OSTUME WITH PERFORATED 
CLOTH REDINGOTE. 


PERFORATIONS of more or less elaborate de- 
sign form the garniture not only for cloths of all weights, 
but for mohairs, delaines, piques, and other fabrics which 
are closely woven. Guipure de drap, the novelty of the 
moment, is the direct derivative of the perforated cloths 
which first popularly appeared early in the present year. 
The designs are in many cases very large, and embrace 
geometrical as well as floral patterns. Where some en 
tire portion of a costume, such as over-dress or bodice, is 
made of perforated cloth, a design of medium size will be 
found most effective. A novel treatment of this material 
is seen in a costume but recently display- 
ed. The redingote is practically a prin- 
cesse, fitting smoothly to the form in the 
back, with only the natural flare of the 
lower part of the skirt to save it from 
meagreness. The front fits snugly, except 
between the two darts, where the slight 
fulness (which would disappear in the 
centre seam if there were one) crosses to 
the left side, and 
is secured by a 
single button of 
gold and crys- 
tal. The mate- 


rials here em- 
ployed are two 
tones of gray, 
the under-skirt 
of pale gray 
peau de soie, 


the over-dress of 
cloth, the per- 
forations of the 
latter being out 
lined with a fine 
gray silk cord. 
The redingote is 
finished by a 
border of sharp 
points which 
are heavily 
edged with sim 
ilar cords. The 
neck is rounded 
out in the back, 
in order to show the chemisette of chiffon 
which fills in the back and front of the 
gown. The sleeves are of light gray peau 
de soie, with a long cap of perforated cloth, 
pointed like the redingote, over which is a 
chiffon drapery The collar, of chiffon, is 
finished at the front with a double bow of 
point-lace. Ruffles of the same lace finish 
the sleeves at the wrist. The skirt, of 
gray silk, has a demi-train, over which the 
perforated redingote reaches quite to the 
edge. The toque which accompanies this 
costume is of mauve lace straw and tulle, 
its sole trimming consisting of the fancy 
tail feathers of a bird-of-paradise. 


RESS FABRICS OF 
THE SEASON. 


Siiks, which during the early 
spring have been less in favor than light 
cloths, are to be more in vogue than ever 
in summer gowns. They will be very 
light and fine in weight, however, with a 
rich, lustrous, yet velvety surface, and in 
some cases, as in the silk used for trimming, 
the patterns will be extremely large and 
the colors very vivid. Silks which have 
designs resembling those of India shawls 
will be used for loose vests in combination 
with piqué, bunting, veiling, ete. For in- 
door social occasions China silks, silk 
mousselines, fancy foulards, pongees, and 
linen tissues will be greatly in favor. 
These materials are to be had in fine 
stripes, small and large checks, delicate 
flower sprays, small spots, and Persian de 
signs. The taffeta foulards will probably 
grow in favor as the season advances. 
These are pliant to a degree, and have fancy 
grounds which include all the above vari- 
eties of ornamentation. Batistes hold their 
own in popular regard, and are among the 
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ray of the summer weaves. Moiré, too, of the kind 
nown as Impériale, has already had quite a showing, 
aud one or two very ‘‘fetching” and modish spring 
owns have been made in gray and beige-colored moiré. 
‘he fabric, too, is being experimented with, and is show 
ing a capacity for ornamental grounds which has hitherto 
been unsuspected. Satin, which has been seeking a foot- 
hold in feminine favor, is gradually attaining it, and in 
light colors to be worn under lace costumes it is espe- 
cially desirable. Perhaps the greatest novelties of the 
season are the taffetas, these being woven with fancy 
borders, with Oriental designs like the Persian foulards, 
brocade effects, stripes, and small checks, and also in a 
thin quality which will in many instances supersede the 
mousselines. Fancy and plain crépes are adaptable for 
the present dress forms, and grenadine is not wholly ban- 
ished. In all silken materials the trend is toward elabo- 
rately figured grounds. New printed pongees are cover- 
ed with Indian figures and colors, and have av appearance 
of durability almost as pronounced as cretonne. There 
are many varieties of mousseline broché and a veiling of 
silk and wool chiffon, which will be transparent enough 
to be worn over colored foundation dresses. 


OVERED BUTTONS. 


Tue first maker of covered buttons was Mrs. 
Samuel Williston, of East Hampton, Massachu 
setts. In early life her husband prepared for 
the ministry, but, his eyesight failing, he was compelled 
to give up all study and support himself. He opened a 
general country store, and his wife gave a great deal of 
attention to a notion-counter. One winter day, in 1826, 
she was sorting her stock, when it suddenly occurred to 
her to cover some of the wooden buttons, then in gen 
eral use, with cloth. They attracted much attention 
among the customers of the little shop, and were finally 
known to all the neighboring towns, and became very 
popular. Williston and his wife contrived machinery to 
do the work, the first ever employed in America. An 
immense manufactory sprang up, and made half the cov 
ered buttons of the world, and Williston died worth sev- 
eral millions. And the source of all this wealth originated 
with a bright New England woman. 
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OUBLE -SKIRTED FOULARD 
GOWN 

FouLarD, which is always a worthy favorite 

for summer wear, is especially attractive in the present 


appearing as it does with rich and varicolored 
designs, which make it equally appropriate for in-door or 


eason 


it-door purposes. Foulard differs little from the India 
ks in texture, although the appearance of tle slight 
tw in the former readily distinguishes it from the 
smovoth weave of the India fabric. Each of these materi 
ils is equally suitable for the double-skirted pattern gown 
which appears upon this page. The original model was 


foulard bordered with deep flounces 
The under-skirt is made 
ular model, but has slight pleats in the cen 

rhe material ex 
the waist; the over 
kirt, which in the upper part exactly 


mau ve 
ine de sole 
} 


MOUSSE 





back 


nis quite to 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


tied their poultry-yards and corn-magazines, therein to 
house the New- Year's gifts of their vassals. But no vas- 
sals came. So they sent their bailiffs after them, re-en- 
forced by warrants and other legal documents. The of- 
ficials, however, were received rather disrespectfully by 
the tenants and fief-holders, who had armed themselves 
with another judicial decision, setting forth “that, inas- 
much as the Ist of April was not the first day of the year, 
the lords could not collect the New-Year’s gift said to be 
due.” 

This was the first successful strike of vassals against 
landlords; though not the first fool's errand on record. 
The literature of the Middle Ages and the period of the 
Renaissance is brimful of specimens of April fooleries, 
some conveying a healthy lesson, others being interesting 
only for their wit and repartee, albeit this was often of a 
nature which we should now hardly appreciate. 


Vot. XXXIL, No. 16 


the square. ‘‘ Muttonheads and donkeys!” they cried, ‘‘ fall 
back—by order of the Czar, fall back! Can’t you under- 
stand that the Little Father has fooled you? It is the 1st 
of April to-day.” 

A JOKE THAT DID NOT PAY. 

A sovereign who attempted to imitate Peter the Great 
became the victim of his own joke. It was Count Ullo 
von Thun, who in the year 1746 undertook to imitate his 
royal brother by firing a wooden tower on a mountain 
near his castle in the night from March 31 to the first day 
of April. 

The flames could be seen for miles and miles, and thou 
sands of people, from Bohemia and from the neighboring 
provinces of Saxony, came to offer their services; their 
journey resulting like that of the Russian peasants. 

The count had a good laugh that night; but when, a few 

months later, one of his best forests 
eanght fire, and the peasants refused 





duplicates the under-skirt, descends 
to quite a depth in the back. but rises 
ina high point exactly in the centre 
f fron The flounces which 
adorned the model were of straight 
black moussell le sol with a 
close shirred heading of same. The 
vest was also of this material, which 
va it ! close puffs slong the 
scalloped front edges of the front of 
the bodice rhe latter is made with 
eamless back, with slight gathering 


ut the waist-line which distributes 


ie slight necessary fulness evenly 
n each side of the centre point of 
he back lhe bodice is fitted to the 
front at the waist-line by a similar 
i ng The elbow sleeves are 
n snd follow the line of the arm 
m lily They represent a stylé 
hich is to be very fashionable dur 
the warm months, and one which 
prove an enduring fashion for 

hi dress during the autumn 
lhe pattern for this costume includes 
complete under and over skirt, bod 
gathered vest, collar, sleeve, and 
bias band for crush belt. No ruffle 
pattern is given; for, should the de 
sign be accurately followed, these 


may be most simply cut by allowing 


for a seven-inch ruffle on the under 
kirt and for one of five inches about 
the over-skirt, all cut upon the 
straight of the goods. If mousseline 


or Liber y silk be used, these depths 


must be doubled A pattern for the 
ruffle of the sleeve is enclosed how 
ever, 8o that where single foulard is 


lesired for the purpose of trimming 
there may be no difficulty in getting 
the exact curve of the ruffle as it ap 
pears in the illustration. The over 
cut in shallow scallops, 
which extend all around the gown 
lo use foulard, India silk, crépon, or 
any wide silken fabrics for a circular 
model the material must be 
joined carefully in straight breadths 
laying the pattern upon it 
selvage edges of these materials, 
when printed, are seldom 
f from one to three 
s must often be borne in order 
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to perfectly match the pattern. The 
design under present description 
would prove an excellent one for 


wash fabrics or for black India silks, 
crépes, or mourning materials 

To make the garment as represent 
ed, allowing for double skirt of same 
material, 12 yards of foulard 30 inch 
es wide will be required, and 7 yards 
of mousseline 40 inches wide 

The bodice will be found 
form perfectly to the model waist 
lining No. 189, to which readers are 
referred who desire to use tight-fit 
ting lining for this bodice 


HE ORIGIN OF 
FOOL’S DAY. 


APRIL -FOoLING” is an 
older practice than many would sup 
Fool's day is said by some his 
torians to have originated in France. 
Others assert that it isa Celtic ora 
Hindoo « Like many of the 
other celebrations and cus 
toms, it is thought by some to have 


to con 


pose 


istom 
ancient 








to help put it out, on the plea that they 
were tired of being fooled, Ullo saw 
the error of his ways. It is not re 
corded that he ever made a second at 
tempt at April-fooling. Probably the 
sinall boy who discovers that his April- 
fool joke has been turned upon him- 
self can realize something of the feel 
ings of this sovereign. 

NAPOLEON'S APRIL FOOL. 

Another historical April-fool’s day 
joke is that which Napoleon I. play- 
ed on two gentlemen of his Privy 
Council, M. Regnault and M. Nisas. 
On April 1, 1809, these two high dig 
nitaries were ordered to come at once 
to Fontainebleau, where the Emperor 
was then staying. The distance was 
far, and the gentlemen had to hire ex- 
tra post-horses to get to the castle in 
time. When they arrived, and offered 
to appear before his Majesty at once, 
they were informed that Napoleon was 
out riding. He came in after an hour 
or so, and appeared to be highly puz 
zled to know what the gentlemen want 
ed from him. “I never sent for you,” 
suid Napoleon, and added, * but I re 
member now that this is the Ist of 
April. Perhaps somebody took the 
liberty of fooling you.” 

M. Regnault was very angry 
companion, however, saw the joke, 
and said, “‘Perhaps somebody did 
fool us, but 1 am thankful to him any 
way, for he aided me in obtaining an 
audience with your Majesty Napo 
leon, who was very susceptible to flat 
tery, liked M. Nisas’s speech, and pro 
moted him Regnault, who had been 
too stupid to see where his bread was 
buttered, was soon afterwards suspend 
ed from the service 


A REVOLT ON APRIL FIRST 


During Luther’s lifetime the Em 
peror of Germany issued a decree call 
ing the Reichstag for April 1, then 
and there to settle the monetary ques 
tion of the four hundred odd German 
stutelets. 

“He asks us to assemble on All 
Fools day — never!” said the princes 
and dukes and counts, and refused to 
go to Augsburg as bidden. The great 
Hansa Cities spoke up in the same 
fashion, and only a few barons report 
ed when the roll was called 

The news of this revolt spread in 
the father-land, and whenever in after 
times a settlement of the monetary 
question was proposed by the head of 
the empire, he was reminded of the 
April-fool’s day experience, which 
stamped the movement with ridicule 


AN APRIL FOOL OF 1466. 


A story is told of April-fooling which 
occurred over four hundred years ago 
Duke Philip, the King of Burgundy, 
on March 31, 1466, advised his court 
fool that, the next day being All-Fools 
day, he must prepare for some sur 
prise. The fool, a very good one, by 
name Koelling, laughed boisterously, 
and said, ‘‘ Thy Grace must not bother 
about a mere nothing like me; on the 
contrary, take care of thyself.” 

The duke was highly amused by 
Koelling’s manner of speech, and pro 
posed a bet with him, which the fool 
eagerly took up. These were the stip 


His 








had a religious significance at first, 


and in the Middle Ages it was as 
sumed that the fool’s-errand business 
was a reminiscence of the sending 


of Christ from Annas to Caiaphas, 
from the Roman governor to Herod 

Perhaps the best explanation offered is contained in the 
following statement from a French chronicle: It had 
been the custom in France for centuries to make certain 
presents to magistrates, land -owners, high officials, and 
other persons in authority on the first day of the year, 
that day then falling on the first day of April. In the 
year 1564 Charles LX. accepted the Julian calendar for his 
kingdom, and, in accordance with its stipulations, New 
Year's festivities were shifted from the 1st of April to Ist 
of J mu ary 

When, on the ist of January, 1565, the lords and gen 
tlemen prepared to reap their harvest of good things, the 
vassals for once refused to ‘' disgorge,” alleging that, ac 
cording to ancient usage, their gifts were not due until 
three months later. They were sustained in this by de 
cisions of the court and the royal master 

On the Ist of April, 1565, the feudal lords again emp- 


DOUBLE-SKIRTED FOULARD GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 165.—{See Page 321.) 


HOW THE RUSSIANS WERE FOOLED 
Great rulers have sometimes been enabled to fool the 
people whhout being forced to regret the consequences 
of the joke, but it is doubtful if this be wise on such a 
wholesale plan. Peter the Great of Russia introduced 
the April-fool custom quite forcibly among his people by 
erecting, in the year 1719, an immense pile of wood and 
timber, garnished with tar and other inflammable material, 
on an open square in front of his own palace in the new 
city of St. Petersburg, and setting it on fire during the 
early morning of Aprill. The flames shot up high in the 
air, and it looked from a distance as if palace and the en 
tire city were aflame. People came from all sides, some 
of the peasants travelling miles in their sleighs to help put 
out the fire. When finally they reached the seat of the 
conflagration they were met by troops forming a carré at 


ulations: If Koelling succeeded in 
taking in the duke, his Grace was 
bound to fill the fool's cap with golden 
ducats to the brim; if, on the other 
hand, Koelling were fooled, his life 
was to be forfeited and his head cut off 
The bet being made, the duke went to work at once to 
win it. He encouraged and cajoled Koelling in every 
way possible to drink, und when evening came the court 
fool was so intoxicated that he had to be carried to his 
chambers. The duke allowed him a few hours’ sleep, 
and then sert a number of soldiers to carry him from his 
couch just as he was and bring him into court 
Koelling was allowed to partly sober up, and then was 
conducted into a room hung with black, where, at a table 
similarly draped, the duke and his council were sitting 
They instituted a mock trial, and after a while the duke 
pronounced the death sentence. Koelling acted as if he 
thought he was really to die, and after taking tearful 
leave of all present, laid his head on the block and told 
the executioner, who was present in all his bloody majes 
ty, to do his duty. 
The executioner swung his sword over Koelling’s neck, 
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BATISTE GOWN. 
(See Page 321.) 


then substituted for the steel a sausage-skin filled with warm blood, and struck him 
a terrific blow across the neck, whereby the sausage-skin burst, allowing the con- 
tents to flow freely over the head and face of the victim. At this moment the duke 
thought it was his time to laugh, and so did all his councillors, but their hilarity 
stopped when Koelling remained stiff and apparently lifeless in the same position, 

Fear and terror have killed him,” cried the duke. Then he sent for the doctors, 
who labored over the body half an hour before the fool opened his eyes and cried: 
‘* April fools, all of you. Now, duke, pay what thou hast promised.” 


OTTED BATISTE GOWN. 
A very dainty design for transparent dress fabrics, a pattern of which 
is issued with this number of the Bazar, represents one of the many varie- 
ties of skirts now in vogue, and a charmingly simple bodice which is worn 
with a fichu. The skirt has a front gore, the rest of the upper part of this garment 
being fashioned to keep the circular lines, but with this difference: a very slight ful 
ness is allowed, which may be gathered in the centre of the back, or turned inward 
at the placket in two single pleats. Tuis circular back of the skirt is only a little long 
er than a yoke would be, but attaclied to it and sloping upward from about one- 
third of the length of the front gore is a flaring ruffle, which assumes the dimensions 
of a short train in the back. The seam, which is formed by the joining of ruffle and 
circular top skirt, is hidden under a full ruffle of point d’esprit, which not only curves 
around the hips, but extends down the front seams and around the full ruffle. An 
allowance of ten inches is made in the back of the pattern for the train. The back 
of the bodice is shirred at the waist-line, and the front is fitted in same manner. A 
fichu, here rendered in batiste and edged with point d’esprit, but which may be made 
as effective if done in white mull or mousseline, is the only garniture of the bodice, 
except the peau de soie ribbons which are employed at waist and collar. The easy- 
fitting sleeves are slightly gathered over the shoulders, the fulness being distributed 
between the two notches which appear on the pattern, The wrists are finished with 
a sharp point formed over the upper part of the hand, anda fall of lace is added, but 
this may be omitted if desired. This skirt may be worn over a drop skirt of plain 
silk or batiste, or upon model skirt for~ tation No. 189. Where airiness is desired 
the best effects are to be had in batistes and organdies or lawns by having the foun- 
dation skirts of the same material, only substituting a plain ground for the fancy 
one which is generally chosen for the outer garment. The present model would 
be charmingly effective if rendered in bright blue with white dots, or red with 
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similar design. Only the usual allowance is made for turnings on the skirt, the depth 
of the hem which finishes the garment being left to the option of the maker. The che- 
misette here shown is of ready-made tucking, but a pattern of plain outlines of same, 
with standing collar, is included in that of costume. 

From 15 to 18 yards of lace will be required to trim the garment as illustrated, and 12 
yards of dotted batiste 30 inches wide. Where lining is to be of plain batiste a similar 
quantity of this material will be necessary. 


INGHAM GOWN FOR YOUNG GIRL. 


How to dress young growing girls is a problem from the necessary solving 
of which many mothers would fain be relieved. To make the solution easier 
the Bazar with this number begins to issue patterns for girls’ garments. In 

studying the situation it has seemed best to pursue the plan which has already proved 
so acceptable in the pattern garments issued for women, viz., that of issuing the pat- 
terns in one standard size, which may be enlarged or reduced to meet the necessities of 
girls between the ages of eleven and fifteen years. The size decided upon, after much 
consideration, is that of the standard thirteen-year-old girl—a size which will fit girls of 
various ages, according to their development. The first garment design to be presented 
represents a practicable, stylish, and simply made gingham costume, The skirt and 
waist may be joined or made separately, according to individual preference, and may 
be so purchased. The skirt has a front box-pleat which hangs straight from the waist 
line. Turning back from this point on each side are a number of half-inch tucks stitch- 
ed to a depth of three and a half inches, after which the fulness falls free. These are 
adjusted easily into the belt-line, the material between each tuck being slightly full, 
but not gathered. The tucks extend to within an inch of the placket on each side, after 
which all the remainder of the fulness is closely gathered. The waist is made over a 
fitted lining, upon the pattern of which is a traced line to indicate how far the 
chemisette (front and back) should extend. The gingham is gathered at the collar-line 
and at the waist,aud the rounded collar extends from a centre point in the back toa 
point in the front which is correspondingly low. The collar is edged with a narrow 
ruffle of machine embroidery and finished with bows of taffeta ribbon. The sleeves 
follow the close lines of those now in vogue for women, and are finished with a flaring 
scalloped cuff. The shoulders are also finished with a round cap, which is in reality 
more sharply curved than appears in the illustration, since these caps follow the out- 
line of the same garniture when used upon women’s garments. Where desired the ging 
ham waist may be made separate from the lining. If this method of making is pre 
ferred, the waist lining upon which the chemisette is laid should be made of strong lawn 
Allowance is made upon the pattern for a hem of five inches at the bottom of the skirt. 
To make the dress of gingham, challie, Madras, or dimity, or of any wash material 
27 inches wide, will require 7 yards of colored material and 34 yards of taffeta ribbon. 
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GINGHAM GOWN FOR YOUNG GIRL. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 1000.—(See Page 321.) 
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ARLY, SUMMER COSTUME OF 
CREPE DE CHINE. 

Crtre pe Curne, which is one of the softest of 
summer fabrics, is the material of which a very late Paris 
model is formed, an illustration of which is on our 
front page. In the new weaves of this fabric the width 
has been enlarged from thirty to forty or more inches, 
which permits of the use of the circular skirt outlines 
in the making of costumes without the necessity of many 
seams in the skirt. The present model is in mauve, the 
redingote being elaborated by winding rows of closely 
shirred ruches of several shades of mousseline de soie, 
which include pastel blue and rose pink. The lower edge 
of the tunic that laps to left side at waist-line is finished 
with a ruffle of doubled mousseline de soie of the same 
the gown, The under-skirt is trimmed with a 
deep flounce of pleated crépe de Chine that is also doubled 
like the flounce about the tunic. The bodice has a French 
back, and slightly pouched front that is cut out in irregu- 
lar but sharp scallops, edged with ruches of the mousse 
line de soie. The back of the bedice is cut to correspond 
with the front, and bands of embroidered crépe de Chine, 
edged with a ruching, pass over the shoulders to a point 
just beyond the shoulder seam. The entire blouse front 
is ornamented by applied figures of silk embroidery, em 
bellished with spangies. The sleeves are trimmed at the 
wrist by ruches of mousseline of the several tones em 
ployed upon the skirt. The upper parts of the sleeves 
have a slight fulness at the armhole, but fit smoothly 


color as 





OLD- YELLOW 


LACE AND MOUSSELINE 


over the forearm. The collar is of pleated white mousse 
line, which is also employed for the chemisette, the pleats 
in the case of the latter running vertically. The collar is 
edged, top and bottom, with a band of embroidery that 
corresponds with the trimming of the bodice. The large 
bat is of black rice straw, trimmed with loops of black 
velvet, mauve tulle loops, and large loose-petaled roses 
that combine the mauve shades in their coloring. 


ARIS GOWNS OF LATE DESIGN. 


To judge by the novelties in dress which con- 
stautly emanate from the French capital, the busy 
hands of the dressmakers never rest. Experiments 

in lace are the order of the day. Over-lresses of this per 
ishable luxury, whole bodices, and even whole costumes, 
are shown in black and white laces suitable for street, re- 
ception, or carriage use. A striking gown made of black 
Chantilly and mousseline de seie has a circular skirt, the 
upper part of which is of widely scalloped lace. Attached 
to the edge of the lace are three deep overlapping flounces 
of mousseline edged with puffs of the same. The skirt 
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GUIPURE COSTUME WITH IMITATION PEPLUM. 


has a decided demi-train, and the 
draping of the ruffles has the ef- 
fect of a tunic, though in reality 
the skirt is joined in one piece 
throughout. The bodice is made 
with a slightly gathered effect of 
lace at each side of the waist-line in 
the front, where it opens over a 
vest of black mousseline, of which 
the crush collar and cravat are also 
formed. Wide revers of lace and 
a round collar complete the neck 
garniture. The long tight sleeves 
are finished with a ruffle of white 
lace under the black of the outer 
lace. The gown itself is made 
over a foundation of lavender satin. 
The hat shown with this gown was 
of shirred black tulle, with wide 
plumes of lavender, fastened under 
a knot of tulle of the same color. 

Old-yellow lace combined with 
mousseline is the fabric scheme of 
another recent gown—this for din- 
ner occasions. The skirt of mousse- 
line is extremely wide at the foot, 
and forms a pronounced train. It 
is festooned about its entire width 
with entre-deux of old-yellow lace, 
and draped with a long tunic of the 
sume, Which reaches almost to the 
end of the train. The bodice has 
wide revers of pearl-white faille 
heavily embroidered with pearls 
and white silk. The right side of 
the front of the bodice crosses over 
to the left side near the waist-line, 
where it is fastened with velvet 
straps. The entire bodice is of 
wide yellow lace over faille, but 
extravagance runs rife in the addi 
tion of entre-deux of narrow lace 
to that used in the bodice. This 
and the tunic are strapped with ribbon velvet, fastened by 
old wrought-gold buttons. The sleeves are of mousseline, 
arranged in a scant shirring, which suggests, but 
does not imitate, the mousquetaire sleeve. They 
are banded by flat rows of ribbon velvet, over 
which a pleated flounce of mousseline falls. The 
narrow girdle is of black velvet. 

Another treatment of lace is shown in the use 
of white point de Venise, which forms the over- 
dress of a handsome carriage gown. The corsage 
and foundation skirt are of violet faille. The vest 
is of mauve tulle over deep rose silk, soft folds of 
the two tulles similarly treated draping the cor- 
sage from a central point in the back to a point 
correspondingly placed over the vest. Here the 
garniture ends under a large bow of the two 
shades of tulle. The ceinture is of mauve faille, 
which passes through the side fronts of the lace 
redingote, and is secured by a French gilt buckle 
at the left side. The long redingote of lace is 
edged with narrow puffings of mauve over rose 
tulle, and large bows of the two tones of this fab- 
ric are placed on each side of the skirt, just under 


the curve of the side drapery of lace. The sheathlike skirt 
is trimmed only about the foot, where a deep lace flounce 
forms the garniture. The sleeves are tight-fitting, with 
slight pleats in the back seam just above the elbow, to 
admit of free movement of the arm. 


HE WASHING AND STARCH- 
ING OF SUMMER GOWNS. 


To send an originally cheap gingham gown to the 
cleaner and have it come back with a bill equalling or 
surpassing the cost of the material when it was new is not 
an experience to encourage a taste for “cheap” ginghams. 
To have it washed by the laundress and sent up with a 
faded back and starchy spots throughout is even more 
depressing. Most of us learn to compromise by choosing 
colors with a view to the wasli-tub rather than to our own 
taste and complexions; - but, after all, there is a way of cut- 
ting this Gordian knot, of having our own choice of colors, 
pos Newer mee them in defiance of time, wash-tubs, and starch. 
‘The man who is master of himself has a good servant,” 
and the woman who knows what happens in her kitchen 
and laundry, knows how it happens, and, moreover, takes 
good care that it happen in her way, may save her wash 
gowns from destruction and herself from much vexation 
of spirit. 

Colored prints, ginghams, cretonnes, and piqués of col- 
ored patterns, or of solid colors somewhat doubtful and 
difficult to preserve, should be washed in bran-water with- 
out any soap whatever. Put the bran in a muslin bag and 
pour hot water on this; when the water is lukewarm take 
out the bran-bag and wash your pieces quickly, rinsing 
them afterwards in clear cold water, alse quickly. To 
avoid all chance of fading, hang them to dry in a room 
without fire or sunshine, and before they are absolutely 
dry iron them with moderate irons. The great point to 
bear in mind is to wash, rinse—and starch, if necessary— 
very quickly, never allowing the pieces to lie in the 
water. 

Rice-water is the only safe starch for dark linens and 
muslins, and muslins of doubtful color may be washed 
in rice-water without soap, rinsing them out in clear rice 
water to keep the starched quality. Gum-arabic water is 
also used to take the place of starch, but is rather better 
suited for lace and nets, and rice-water will probably be 
found the more satisfactory of the two. 

When no soap is used in washing, yolk of egg may be 
rubbed into grease spots, or places where the material is 
soiled by contact with the skin. Rub the yolk into the 
material and wasl. exactly as if it were soap. 

Thin white woctlen dresses, such as nuns’ veiling, crépes, 
whether cotton or woollen, should be washed in cold soap 
suds. Have the suds well mixed and the soap well beaten 
to a lather, then wash the material, rinse it out in clear 
absolutely cold water, and without wringing or even 
slightly pressing out the water, hang it up to dry, as 
wet as it comes out of the tub. The weight of the water 
running out of the material will help to stretch it and 
keep it very materially from shrinking. In lined dresses, 
the lining would probably shrink, but an unlined waist 
washed in this way will stand many washings with an al- 
most imperceptible shrinkage. Skirts are apt to shrink a 
little the first time, but if the hem be undone before the 
washing it can be turned up a little narrower afterwards, 
and a facing ought not to be necessary until after several 
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CLOTH WALKING COSTUME. 


washings. Crépes should of course never be ironed; a 
smoother thin woollen may be pressed with moderate irons 
on the wrong side while it is still damp 

An additional word apropos of shrinking: Wash mate- 
rials made up into shirt-waists, children’s frocks, or any- 
thing expected to be laundered often, should without ex- 
ception be laundered and shrunk in the material before 
being cutand made up. If this be done it will mot shrink 
later on. All the best shirt-waist makers do this, which 
is one reason why shirt waists made to order look better 
and keep their shape long after cheap shop-made ones 
have shrunk and stretched all out of shape 


EW SHAWL COSTUME. 


SuUAWL costumes, which only the master-hand 
seems to make effective, have shown a persistent 
effort to win approval during the present year. 

Here and there a genuine success is attained in them, 
such as is seen in the French model which is shown in 
this number of the Bazar. Experiments with costly 
crépe and smooth silk shawls have not often resulted in 
success, but the foulards and crépons, which are now be 
ing diverted into companionship with fringes of various 
kinds, are happily satisfactory in producing what are now 
known as shawl dresses. The striped crépons are par- 
ticularly effective for these garments, especially in the 
extra widths (forty inches) in which they may now be 
obtained. The material employed in the pictured model 
was mauve China silk, incrusted with Persian embroid- 
ery, and edged with deep silk fringe of the same shade 
as the gown. The bodice portion of the redingote crosses 
in surplice fashion in the front, but the points of the sur- 
plice meet several inches above rather than at the waist- 
line, and fasten at the left side, being secured by two 
crystal buttons encrusted with old silver, one under the 
fringe and the second just at the waist-line. The bodice 
is heavily appliquéd with many-colored Oriental embroid- 
ery, which ornaments the sleeve. The under-skirt, which 
the maker describes as a petticoat, is of mousseline de soie 
outlined with Lierre lace. The over-dress is in the prin- 
cesse form, but has slight pleats in the three back seams 
which yield an undulating fulness to the lower skirt. 
The fringe is of mauve thread silk, and has rows of knots 
at the formation of the heading. The chemisette is of 
pale mauve crépe, with a line of embroidery at the throat. 
The high collar is of the same fabric, crushed upon an 
unstiffened lining of mauve silk. The dainty hat made 
to be worn with this costume is as unique as the gown 
itself. It has a flat rolled brim, upon which black tulle 
is thickly shirred. The brim is narrow in the back, and 
raised upon massed violets which, rest against the hair. 
The sole trimming of the hat consists of two large fluffy 
mauve tips, which are fastened at the left side under loops 
of black pleated tulle and peau de svie ribbon 
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LUE CLOTH WALKING COS- 
TUME. 


Tunics — long, short, scant, full, scalloped or 
plain edged—would seem to be the order of the day for 
gowns of all kinds, and fancy runs rife in devising origi- 
nal methods for differentiating each new product from 
its predecessor. Some are rounded up at the back, so 
that the effect is of a long back panel, while others are 
not more than one-half yard long in front, but reach quite 
to the hem of the under-skirt in the back. The over- 
skirt with puffed side paniers is: being cautiously intro- 
duced, but will hardly obtain a vogue before the autunin. 
Two or three gowns with varied attempts at real drapery 
of this kind have been exhibited thus far, but the over- 
dresses which fit the hips perfectly and follow the straight 
smooth lines of the figure are still strong favorites. A 
blue cloth walking dress, which is the composition of a 
French maker, shows a new treatment of the tunic. The 
skirt is circular and plain, the over-dress perfectly round, 
until it reaches to where a front seam would be placed 
were the skirt gored. Here it descends in a sharp point 
almost to the foot of the front of the skirt. The gown is 
of the new shade of blue designated as wistaria, and is a 
dainty design for afternoon boating use. The bodice is 
rounded from the front in the form 
of a bolero, but is finished at the 
neck with wide revers, which give it 
the character of a jacket. These are 
edged with a deep flounce of white 
mull, long stoles of which material 
depend from under the front squared 
edges of the revers. The jacket is 
fastened by rows of crystal buttons, 
but may be worn loose. The chem- 
isette is of mull, over which a blue 
stock-collar and cravat are worn. 


OMMENCEMENT 
GOWNS. 


Wits the passing of the 
Easter holidays there 
comes.an almost im- 
mediate need of pre- 
paring for the aunual 
Commencement exer- 
cises which concern 
every school or college 
girl the country over, 
and arouse an equal 
interest in the home 
circle where the gowns 
for these occasions are 
always decided upon 
if not actually made, 
The choice of a suit- 
able graduation gown 
is of much importance 
to the future wearer, 
and has much to do 
with her satisfaction 
on this great occasion 
of her school year. 
Several points should 
be considered in mak 
ing a selection. The 
garment should be made in a late yet not 
an ultra-fashion, and of pretty fabrics, 
though not of the costliest. Silks are geu 
erally out of place for young girls, even 
taffetas—among the most youthful of silken 
materials—being too old for the bright face 
of early youth. Generally speaking, fabrics 
which are least obtrusive are best adapted 
for wear upon these occasions, and their 
gamut is large, extending from delicate 
dimities to point d’esprit net and embroid 
ered batistes. The English preference for 
simple muslins and sheer lawns is by far 
the most commendable, since these materi 
als are not only dainty and fresh, but are 
also durable, and capable of being made 
useful upon other occasions as well as upon 
the one day for which they are orginally de- 
signed. Nothing is prettier than a simple 
costume of box muslin (a kind of stiffened 
bishop’s lawn) with trimmings of Valenci- 
ennes, and, it may be, an introduction of 
silk gauze ribbons. The method now pur- 
sued in such costumes is to have the outer 
skirt made over a skirt, or, if the material 
be very light, two skirts of the same gauzy 
stuff as the outer skirt. In the case of a 
rather costly Commencement gown recently 
displayed there were two under-skirts of 
plain point d’esprit net, with a third of thin 
white lawn, which served as the foundation 
skirt of all. This was finished with a 
pleated ruffle of lawn, the succeeding skirts 
of net having similar pleats of the same 
material—i.e¢., of net. The outer skirt was 
of dotted point d’esprit, and was finished 
with a deeper ruffle of the net, which was 
in turn trimmed with a deep lace edge. 
All of the skirts were circular in shape, the 
outer one of dotted net having clusters of 
narrow gathered satin ribbon arranged in 
scallops about the skirt. The waist was 
made up on a lining of plain net, and was 
cut low, the armholes being finished with 
tiny puffs almost too narrow to be described 
as sleeves. The guimpe and sleeves were 
of shirred net, but were made up on a sep- 
arate waist of plain lawn. The bodice, cut 
low, had a succession of scalloped ruffles 
turning back from the neck, each being 
finished with narrow satin ribbon, The 
waist was finished by a band of twisted 
satin ribbon fitted on the skirt, which was 
worn over the bodice. The utility of such 
a costume will at once be seen, since it 
could be made to do duty with several 
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guimpes, and later could be worn décolleté if desired. A 
gown of this character would, however, only prove ser- 
viceable to an older girl whose ‘‘ coming out” was to fol- 
low shortly upon the closing of her school or college 
days. Bodices are in almost every case fastened in the 
back, the fastening being concealed under the slight 
fulness that is generally adopted for trimming the backs 
of bodices made of soft thin fabrics. 

One point upon which custom has heretofore been relent- 
less is that the gown for Commencement exercises must 
be of white—pure white, where possible—soft, sheer, and 
fleecy. Occasionally, when the wearer wishes, blue, pink 
mauve, rose, or yellow ribbons are now permitted by way of 
trimming. Dotted Swiss, white organdie, very sheer linen 
lawns, mulls—all combine well with Valenciennes and 
Irish point-lace, the two styles of lace most in use for 
Commencement gowns; also embroidered batistes, and 
those weaves with lace and satin stripes. Where such 
thin materials are prohibited, because of delicate health or 
a cool climate, a choice may be made between the light 
albatross cloth and other veilings. Pretty fluffy ruffles, 
edged with ribbon or lace, are the favorite garnitures. 
Stiff collars should not be used with such gowns. A 
band of ribbon or a crushed collar of mull or organdie, 
made upon a soft net lining, is the only permissible neck 
garniture, unless the collar-band be embroidered, tucked, 
or trimmed with narrow satin or taffeta ruffles, 

Sashes are to be omitted, the skirts in all cases being 
finished with a twisted band or plain belt of ribbon, which 
is generally brought round to the left side of the front 
and there fastened under a rosette or large bow. But few 
bias or straight ruffles are used, the wide, shaped, and 
flaring variety being at present in favor for soft and trans- 
parent gowns as well as for those of heavier fabrics. The 
favorite treatment of the sleeve for Commencement gowns 
is the mousquetaire, shirred from shoulder to wrist, and 
with a single inside seam. There are rumors of the re- 
appearance of bronze shoes and ties for use upon such 
occasions; but it is improbable that they will supersede 
the well-fitting fine kid shoe, which is approved by the 
most fastidious. Where gloves are worn, long white silk 
articles are to be the correct thing. These are to be had 
in solid as well as in lace designs, and are devised to meet 
the needs created by the elbow sleeves now coming in. 
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HE ACORN CLUB OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


No name could be more appropriate than its 
own to the famous Acorn Club of Philadelphia, Pennsy! 
vania, unless it were to call it ‘‘The Oak” now Look 
ing back to-day from the heights of the large membership 
splendid new home, and thriving activity of the present 





MRS. M. ¢ GOODLETT, 
First and Honorary Presidént of the U. D. C., Nashville, Tennessee. 


condition of this organization, it is almost impossible to 
realize from what a tiny acorn the sturdy growth has 
come. Ten years ago, in 1889, thirty-six society girls of 
Philadelphia decided to start a club for the purely gre- 
garious purpose that produces the clubs of men. The lat- 
ter, by-the-way, laughed at the girlish attempt at inde- 
pendence; most of the social leaders frowned, and heads 
and tongues wagged ominously before such a bold and 
almost scandalous proposition. As Mrs. Stevenson, the 
present president of the club, says ‘The girls knew 
what they were doing. They went to the late Mrs. 
Thomas A. Biddle and begged her to lend the countenance 
of her gentle, spot'ess dignity to their little venture, and 
the kindly woman listened to their plans, and took them 
under her protection. They also needed an active busi 
ness woman to help the developing of the club, and they 
turned -to the truest and most earnest worker of which 
society then could bonst With Mrs. Biddle as president 
and Mrs. Dundas Lippincott as vice-president the club 
was safe—safe from the attacks of ill-natured criticism, 
safe from the sneers of incredulous conservatism, safe 
from the danger of mismanagement or of imprudent in 
experience rhirty-six of the forty original members 
were young women—Mrs. J. Edgar Thomas and Mrs 
Cornelius Stevenson completing, with Mrs. Biddle and 
Mrs. Lippincott, the now immortal forty. 





MRS. J. D. MORRISON 


President of the Twentieth Century Clab, Daluth, Minnesota 


The first home of the club was a modest suite of rooms 
in Pine Street, and so little property did the club possess, 
that on vacating them a year later, when the first mighty 
plunge was take n and a large house on Walnut Street se 
cured at a rental of $1750 a year, all the belongings of the 
club were transferred ina hansom cab. At that time the 
dues were five dollars a year, and there were exactly one 
hundred and fifty dollars in the treasury. Mrs. Biddle’s 
wise leadership, however, with the support of her official 





colleagues, carried the venture through the trying days of 
uncertainty to an established and permanent success 

The Acorn Club to-day is a useful and recognized Phila- 
delphia institution. Two years ago it bought a spacious, 
beautiful mansion on Walnut Street, spent a considerable 
sum of money in remodelling it to suit its needs, decorated 
and furnished it throughout luxuriously and tastefully, 
and has now settled itself down with a resident member- 
ship reaching the limit of six hundred and fifty, and anon 
resident list of fifty more, to the calm enjoyment of its 
many privileges. Al] doubts, uncertainties, and trials are 
over for the club. It bas proved its right to be not only 
to conservative Philadelphia, but elsewhere. It is the 
only club of the sort in this country that has attained any- 
thing like its remarkable success. Rich, honored, and 
housed at last just as it has wanted to be, the Acorn Club 
has nothing left to do but be happy and continue to 
flourish 

The entrance fee to the club for a resident member is 
$40; for a non-resident member, $20. The annual dues 
are $20 for the resident and $10 for the non-resident mem 
ber. The entrance fees are set apart as a reserve fund, 
and invested from time to time in such securities as the 
Board of Government selects. This fund can only be 
used for current expenses upon the unanimous vote of 
the board when it appears to be necessary. All the 
other receipts of the club are applied to the current ex 
penses 

Until one has wandered through its beautiful club 
home, it is impossible to convey adequately an idea of 
its charm. Every apartment in the building presents a 
distinct attraction. It is impossible not to recognize that 
a master-hand has directed the fittings of the place; and 
those who know the artistic ability of Mrs. Cornelius 
Stevenson, the president of the club, will hold her respon 
sible for the completeness in detail and effect that is in 
evidence everywhere. The beautiful music and ball 
room shown in one of the accompanying illustrations is 
in frequent demand for exclusive social entertainments. 
It, with its suite of reception and dressing rooms, is ac 
cessible by a private entrance and stairway, all of these 





MRS. CHARLES DENISON, 
New President of Sorosis, New York. 


apartments being shut off completely from the rest of the 
house. On the lower floor, after passing the parlors and 
library and coming out through the square hall, through 
which a pretty Colonial staircase winds, the restaurant is 
gained by an arched doorway. This is the most quaint 
and attractive of rooms. It is finished in ebony, the dark 
background relieved with suony windows, the gleam of 
spotless napery, and the glitter of glass and silver. It i 
at once baronially rich,and yet as cheerful as a cottage 
parlor. Another illustration shows a private dining 
room upstairs, the table spread for a luncheon, and a 
glimpse beyond of the pretty little reception-room that 
goes with it. It was difficult to choose what rooms to 
photograph; more could easily have been taken, the ques 
tion only being what to leave out. Delightful bedrooms 
are scattered through the third and fourth floors, and 
these are in frequent use for the suburban and non-resi 
dent members. Monday is club day, and afternoon tea is 
served at four o'clock There is an excellent reading 
room, and the cuisine of the club has a high reputation 

The present officers are— president, Mrs. Cornelius 
Stevenson; vice-president, Mrs. T. J. Cassatt; treasurer, 
Mrs. William 8. Grant; secretary, Mrs. Alfred C. Harri 
son, together with a board of thirteen governors 


HE ELECTION AT THE LAST ANNUAL MEET 
T ing of Mrs. Charles Denison as the ninth president 

of Sorosis puts into that responsible office one of 
the most capable women who has ever filled it. Mrs 
Denison is a woman of attractive presence, admirable 
executive ability, and is gifted with a quick grasp of 
the situation, which makes her a particularly successful 
presiding officer. She is a woman of culture, and is 
gifted with a poetic temperament, expression of which 
has more than once crystallized into poems that have 
seen the light in various publications of a high stand 
ard. Mrs. Denison was elected vice-president when, 
three years ago, Mrs. Mary Dame Hall succeeded Mrs. 
William Tod Helmuth in the leadership of the club. Mrs. 
Hall, as is well known, was very soon prevented through 
ill health from presiding at the meetings, and Mrs. Denison 
served at this work a considerable novitiate in her capa 
city as vice-president. Her election now to the chief office 
is an endorsement of the esteem in which ber services as 


chairman have been held, that must be cneeeiinay grati- 
fying. While not an innovator as a presiding officer, it is 
known that Mrs. Denison is desirous of enlarging the 
standing committees and increasing their activity as a 
vitalizing force in the club. For the rest, the presi- 
dent's own prompt service, clear-headed energy, and un- 
deviating devotion to the interests of the society cannot 
fail to make her incumbency of the office a notable period 
in the history of this notable organization. Those who 





MRS. KATIE CABELL CURRIE 
President of the Daughters of the Confederacy, Dallas, Texas 


assisted at the annual spring banquet a fortnight ago, 
when Mrs. Denison for the first time presided as president 
of the club, realized that the confidence of Sorosis in her 
new leader was entirely justified 


HE NUCLEUS OF THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL 
T Dames in Arkansas was created when, in April, 1897, 

Mrs. Harold Townsend, the national president of 
the Colonial Dames of America, appointed Mrs. Rufus J. 
Polk, of Little Rock, chairman for the State of Arkansas, 
with the privilege of organizing a State society This was 
speedily done. Fourteen ladies were invited by the chair- 
man to form the Board of Control. Of these ladies seven 
claim Virginia as their ancestral State; two, North Caro 
lina; two, Rhode Island, and one each Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The Arkansas society was incorporated 
March 8, 1898, ex-Chief Justice Sterling R. Cockrill be 
coming its legal adviser. The meetings are held montily, 
and have been of the most delightful social character. A 
number of handsome luncheons and receptions have been 
given in honor of the members of the society, when many 
rare and beautiful Colonial heirlooms have been exhibited 
As yet the society has undertaken no practical work be 
yond that of increase of membership and the perfection of 
the details of organization. It willsoon, however, by way 
of a beginning, offer a medal for the best paper on Colo 
nial history that shall be prepared by a pupil of the high 





MRS. FREDERICK HANGER, 
State Regent for Arkansas D. A. R 


school of Little Rock. Naturally the Dames have rallied 
with the rest of the company in behalf of war relief work, 
and young though the Arkansas society was, at the time 
of need it contributed its share to the fund of $12,000 
which the National Society of Colonial Dames expended 
for the relief of the wounded of the American army. The 
society is especially fortunate in its State chairman. Mrs 
Polk is a woman of tact and ability, and has proved the 
inspiration which the society has needed 























The complete list of officers is as follows: president, The badge of the society is the confederate flag in pear. 
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Extracts from this book have already been printed 


Mrs. Rufus J. Polk; first vice-president, Mrs. 8. B. Cherry; white, blue, and red enamel surrounded by a laurel wreath in an interesting article in Harper's MaGazrne for Feb- 


second vice-president, Mrs. C, B. Skipwith; honorary vice- in gold, and the monogram D. C. under the flag. The  ruary. 
president, Mrs. Rudolph Fink; secretary, Mrs. Frederick wreath is tied with a ribbon bow, on the ends of which 
Hanger; treasurer, Mrs. Wallace W. Dickinson, and reg- are engraved the dates 61-65. The seal is a reproduction 


Its lucid, forcible style impresses the reader of any 
section of the country, while its calmness, as well as its 
unquestionable accuracy, make it invaluable data for the 


istrar, Mrs. Tilghman H. Bunch. The secretary, Mrs. of the great seal of the Confederate States, with the in- future historian. 
Frederick Hanger, is also State regent D.A.R., and a scription, ‘‘ United Daughters of the Confederacy.” 


prominent club woman as well. 


HE LITTLE ROCK CHAPTER 
5 D. A. R., of which Mrs. Helen M. 

Noughton is regent, is the largest 
and oldest in the State, and is in a most 
flourishing condition. These patriotic 
Arkansas Dames and Daughters deserve 
especial approval. They are so far re- 
moved from Colonial and Revolutionary 
sights and scenes that their great interest 
is the more to be commended, while their 
spirited efforts show, as one of them neat- 
ly puts it, “‘ that they have grasped the 
three-horned dilemma of properly attend 
ing to their ancestors, their contempora- 
ries, and their posterity.” 


HE DAUGHTERS OF 
THE CONFEDERACY. 


Tue quick springing into a 
strong national organization of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy is another 
example of the ease with which women 
nowadays crystallize their forces in pur- 
suit of a common object. It was on the 
10th of September, 1894, that a few of the 
representative women of the South met at 
Nashville, Tennessee, in the rooms of the 
Frank Cheatham Bivouac Confederate 
Veterans, for the purpose of forming a 
woman’s society commemorative of the 

lost cause" in the civil war. The pur 
pose of the society is best set forth by 
the by-laws and constitution then formed 
and adopted. In these the federation was 
announced to be “historical, literary, 
monumental, benevolent, and honorable 
in every degree, without any political sig 
nificance whatever.” With this general 
key-note the society was formed for the 
specific purpose, first, to unite in the 
Federation all bodies of Southern women 
now organized or that may hereafter be 
formed: second, to cultivate ties of friend 
ship among our women whose fathers, 
brothers, sons, and in numberless cases, 
mothers shared common dangers, suffer 
ings, and privations, and to perpetuate 
honor, integrity, valor, and other noble 
attributes of true Southern character; 
third, to instruct and instil into the de 
scendants of the people of the South a 
proper respect for and pride in their glori 
ous war history, with a veneration and 
love for the deeds of their forefathers 
which have created such a monument of 
military renown, and to perpetuate a 
truthful record of the noble and chivalric 
achievements of their ancestors—all with 
the view to furnish authentic information 
from which a conscientious historian will 
be enabled to write a correct and impar 
tial history of the confederate side during 
the struggle for Southern independence 

Eligibility in the soci ty re quires proof 
of descent from one who has honorably 
served in the army or navy of the confed 
erate States, for which proof an applica 
tion blank will be furnished, and which 
must be submitted to a committee on cre 
dentials, and their report shall be balloted 
upon by the members: three black balls 
rejecting The title of the society was 
alopted in honor of Miss Winnie Davis, 
who was living at that time, and who 
was known as the ‘Daughter of the 
Confederacy.” When the Nashville meet 
ing adjourned, the organization was in 
working order, every detail arranged, 
and lacking only general membership to 
be completed. From its beginning it has 
grown with remarkable rapidity. At the 
recent convention in Hot Springs, Arkan 
sas, the sec retary's report showed that 
the association now consisted of two hun 
dred and seventy-nine chapters, distrib 
uted as follows: Alabama, fourteen; Ar- 
kansas, sixteen; California, three; Dis 
trict of Columbia, one; Georgia, thirty 
one; Florida, eleven; Indian Territory, 
one; Louisiana, five; Maryland, four; 
Mississippi, sixteen; Missouri, six; North 
Carolina, twelve; Kentucky, seven; Okla 
homa Territory, one; New York, one; 
Pennsylvania, two; South Carolina, 
twenty-four; Tennessee, eighteen; Texas, 
thirty-two; Virginia, fifty-four; West 
Virginia, twenty 

At the convention in Baltimore in 1897 
the strength of the organization was 
largely angmented by the union with it 
of the Grand Division of Virginia, of 
which Mrs. James Mercer Garrett was 
president. The two organizations were 
alike in aim and purpose, and it was 
felt by the promoters of the U. D. C. that 


they should become one. It took, however, fully two The work of the society already includes the unveiling 
years to bring about the consolidation; its final accom- of several monuments to confederate heroes, and valuable 
plishment being celebrated with much rejoicing. The 


sentatives in the general convention. 
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Wyeth, of Alabama and New York, that is soon to ap- 


letter. 


At the October convention, Mrs. Kate Cabell Currie, 


of Dallas, Texas, was elected president, 
her predecessors having been Mrs. Fitz 
hugh Lee, of Virginia; Mrs. John C. 
Brown, and Mrs M. C. Goodlett, both of 
Tennessee. Mrs. Goodlett is the founder 
of the society as well as its first president. 
Other officers are Mrs. C. A. Forney, 
Hope, Arkansas, first vice-president; Mrs. 
C. Helen Plane, Atlanta, Georgia, second 
vice-president ; Mrs. Join P. Hickman, 
Nashville, Tennessee, recording secretary ; 
Miss Mary F. Mears, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, corresponding secretary, and 
Mrs. J. Jefferson Thomas, Atlanta, Geor 
gia, treasurer. 


HE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY CLUB OF 
DULUTH, MINN. 


AN organization which would seem to 
be the ideal exponent of the three vital 
principles of club life—democracy, unity, 
and reciprocity—is the strong Twentieth 
Century Club recently formed at Duluth, 
Minnesota. The Twentieth Century is 
practically a city federation, which will 
centralize, when its plans are carried out, 
the activities of all of the woman's organ 
izations of the city. The club owes its 
existence largely to the unselfish work, 
enthusiasm, and zeal of Miss Mary B 
Statham. Miss Statham spent the winter 
of 1897 and 1898 in Washington, and 
made a study at that time of clubs in gen 
eral and of the workirgs in particular of 
the Washington ‘“* Wimodoughsis.” The 
excellent work accomplished by that 
society inspired her to bring, if possible, 
some of its leaven to Duluth. The club 
was organized on the 8th of September, 
1898, with eight departments and an aux 
iliary, and it counts already three hun 
dred members. The departments are 
those of Home, Education, History, Lit 
erature, Music and Art, Science and Phi 
losophy, Reform and Philanthropy. The 
auxiliary is called ‘* The Guild,” and is 
designed especially for wage-earning wo 
men whose hours do not permit them to 
enjoy the privileges of an afternoon club. 
The guild has its own officers; its pres- 
ident acting in the Executive Board of 
the club as chairman of the auxiliary. 
It has, too, its own departments, which 
differ slightly from those of the club pro- 
per. The departments and classes are not 
yet in full working order, but already 
there are in the club classes in history, 
French, German, music, and art ; and in 
the guild classes in physical - culture, 
French, German, history, reading of cur 
rent events, music, and vocal-culture. 

The club gives a monthly entertain 
ment or lecture, each department taking 
turn in furnishing the programme, and 
the club and guild unite once a month in 
a social reunion, to which all members 
are made welcome, and which, it is hoped, 
will be the means of cementing the social 
relationship between the club and its aux 
iliary. It has been decided, too, to admit 
into the Twentieth Century Club all clubs 
of Duluth that have a membership of 
thirty or under, these clubs to enter as 
units, but to have full power to vote as in- 
dividuals, The clubs thus entering form 
sections in the different departments, and 
their club life is in no way changed by 
joining the new club. Clubs under thirty 
in membership enter on the payment of 
three dollars, one dollar being exacted for 
each additional ten members. In addi 
tion to this club union the Twentieth 
Century also invites other organizations 
of women of the community to join with 
it in its work, 

It will be seen that the democracy of 
the club is broad. The intelligence and 
public spirit of the women who have for 
mulated the method of this organization 
cannot be too highly commended. Du- 
luth, like other cities of recent growth, 
needs just such a precipitating element 
as the Twentieth Century Club promises 
to be. Itis a community of citizens from 
all parts of the world, with different in 
terests, manners, modes of thought, and 
social ideas; the power for good and for 
development that such a democratic club 
may become can easily be realized. 

The club is officered as follows: presi 
dent, Mrs. James D. Morrison; first vice 
president, Mrs. H. C. Marshall; second 
vice-president, Miss M. B. Statham ; hon- 
orary vice-presidents, Mrs. John Mac 
Leod, Mrs. W. R. Stone; recording sec 
retary, Mrs. Lewis; corresponding secre- 


tary, Mrs. Aikin; and treasurer, Mrs. W. J. Olcott. 
These ladies, with the chairman of departments, the 


additions to the museum at Richmond, in which are gath- president of the auxiliary, and the necessary committees, 
importance of the addition may be estimated when it is ered many treasured relics of the confederacy. In this 


stated that the chapters of the Old Dominion represented are preserved, too, books and records of the struggle. A 
more than one-fourth of the entire united society, and the valuable one that will be especially welcomed by the or 
Virginia division alone is entitled to about ninety repre-  canization is the Life of General Forrest, by Dr. John A 


make up the executive of the club. They are picked wo 
men, not only clever and capable, but animated by the 
most loyal desire to make the club in spirit what it is in 
They are sure of lasting success. 


MaRGARET Hamitton WELCH. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
ON TUE TRAIL 
UT CHRISTOPHER KENNEDY, MASTER OF 
Arts, late her Majesty's prisoner in the gaol of St 
Cuthbert’s, bad lied when he declared that he had 
heard nothing 

The veil that had hidden his spirit so long was 
lifted. He had learned, lying hidden behind the bush of 
broom, that the boy Kit Kennedy was the son of Lilias 

Kennedy, and therefore his 
For years he had thought this woman dead. A man, 
he knew not his name, had told him on his first visit to 
Sundbaven after his flight that Lilias Armour was dead! 


Dead—yes, he thought it likely enough. He had left 
ittle Lilias, whom he had made his wife, without a word 
He had not meant to go without telling her. But the 


crisis bad come upon him quickly. And Nick French 
said that they must leave Cairn Edward that night. So 
he fled, meaning, with that easy shifting of responsibility 
which breaks more hearts than plain wickedness, to come 
back 

After he heard that Lilias was dead, al] things grew 
mixed. Nothing mattered, and the succeeding years 
brought him ever lower—lower— lower! 

Then all suddenly, like one awaking with a start from 
a hideous nightmare, he had found himself on his elbow 
above the old quarry with another Lilias, one older and 
wearier, looking down upon him 

After the prison he had wished to die. 
house hospital he had almost resolved to die. But not in 
Galloway He would go to some great city where one 
tramp the less would not matter, where they would take 
a dead waif to the mortuary as nonchalantly as if he were 
a dead dog 

Then he had lain down behind that bush of broom. He 
had heard what be had heard; and with his re-created 
brain, set up anew by the discipline of some months’ 
total abstinence, he had reconstructed with acute and 
appalling vividness all that Lilias—little Lilias—had un 
dergone after he bad left her alone in those great blind 
ingly bright, horribly empty, summer days 

His son! The son of his wife Lilias. But now she was 
another’s—for she too had thought him dead. Well, he 
would never vex her, nor let her know that he had any 
claim upon her. But this boy, his son—he would watch 
over him. Here was something for him to do. He was 
not yet an old man. He could stiil work, think, plan 
He would sin nomore. He had now something to live for 

So, afar off, he followed and watched. During the dark 
years he had spent in the Pit of Life he had learned the 
vast liberty which to be on the lowest level of humanity 
gives a man 

Of old, when he was classical master in the Academy 
of Cairn Edward, he could not go along the High Street 
without fifty people wondering where he had been and 
whither he might be going. But John Smith the tramp! 
Who cared as to his outgoings or incomings? Whether 
he slept in his fourpenny lodging or froze to death at a 
dyke-back? A stray policeman might cry to him sharply 
to moveon. But that did not matter when he was moving 
on, anyway. A game-keeper, more zealous or more keen 
of sight than his fellows, might turn him out of a planta 
tion if he caught sight of him entering it. No matter, 
there was another half a mile on. But mostly he could do 
what he would, watch where he liked, go where his liking 
took him, with none to interest themselves in his move 
ments, without suspicion, surmise, or question on the 
part of any human soul. Thus on the ground. floor of 
life many problems resolve themselves 

So the tramp watched the boy Kit Kennedy 

He was present at his interview with Walter Mac Wal 
ter. It was his approach that stirred, like the passing of 
a breeze, the tall bracken on the Dornal side of the stile. 
And as the red farm cart with its taciturn driver took its 
rattling road towards Loch Spellanderie and the abode of 
Kit's new master,there might have been seen at intervals, 
trickling round some distant curve, at gaze upon a bold 
bluff, waiting under a hedge after some short-cut through 
fields, a ragged tramp, to whom all routes were the same, 
to whom time was no object, whose meals were always 
assured in that hospitable lowland country-side, and who 
could sleep under any stack or outhouse, or, if need be, in 
the short summer heats, under the gray cloud of night 

That shadow was Kit Kennedy’s newly appointed 
guardian angel 

The classical master knew well enough that Kit Ken 
nedy was running away from home. And he did not 
mean to prevent him. He saw well enough that so long 
as the boy remained with his grandfather in the little 
cottage, his goings and comings carefully watched and 
noted, he could do little for him. Besides, he wanted to 
find out what object Mac Walter had in getting rid of Kit. 

So it happened that when the cart turned into the farm- 
yard of Loch Spellanderie, with its silent driver and Kit 
asleep upon the corn-sacks, a tramp halted with his bundle 
at the road-end which led up to the out-at-elbows pile oc 
cupied by the brother of the laird of Kirkoswald and his 
wif 

As the tramp sat there it chanced that he heard a sound 
of singing along the vacant road to the north. ‘The after 
noon sun was still hot, and the tramp rested under a wide 
sheltering ash, the shadows of whose leaves swept the 
grass with a soft sidelong movement like the cares-ing 
of a woman's hand 


In the poor 


Come, Love, let's walk in yonder spring, 
Where we may hear the blackbird sing, 
The robin-redbreast and the thrash, 
The nichtingale in thorny bueh, 
The mavis sweetly carolling 
This to my love—thi+ to my love, 
Content will bring 
XXXII 
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Heather Jock was on his way home from the uplands 
of Carsphairn, whither he had gone to peddle his besoms, 
Already he could smell the good smell of his native air, 
and as he was wont to say, pointing proudly to his don- 
key, as one might put forward a favorite child,‘‘ As soon 
as ever Billy O gets his nose by Snuffy Point and the 
wind o' Whinnyliggate blaws roond the flank o’ the Ben- 
nan he’s a different beast. It’s graund air that o’ the 
muirlands. Fowk canna dee up there. There's naebody 
has died fairly up among thae Carsphairn hill within the 
memory o’ man.” 

**And how,” some one would put in—‘‘how is that 
whiles we will see a funeral comin doon frae that 
gate?” 

Heather Jock would shake his head sagely. 
a little knowing nod. 

“*There’s ways—aye, there’s ways. 
leeved Jang eneuch. 


Then nod 


Whiles fowk has 
Whiles it’s better that they should 
slip awa! But that’s no what ye wad caa deein! Na! 
Na! That's just what they caa in Carsphairn ‘a kind 
Providence *!’ 

Heather Jock was in good humor. He had no wife 
waiting for him at home. Billy O would be the better 
of a rest—he himself of a pipe. Here was company 
to his hand under a commodious tree. So Heather Jock 
sat down beside the tramp. 

“Will ye hae a draw, honest man?” he said. 
ye're richt. No on an empty stammack. 
Billy O! I'll tak’ aff your creels. Ye're mair trouble 
than twa wives that wilna ’gree. I'll no say but ye are 
mair solid comfort, too—though that’s neither here nor 
there!” 

The tramp watched the peddler as he busied himself 
with his creels 

‘*Ise warrant, my lad, ye'll no be ony the waur o’ a bit 
whang o’ mutton-ham. It's graund stuff, as I can tell ye, 
for this is nae braxy, but a graund auld yow [ewe]. A 
rale snaw-breaker, abune fifty year auld, they say she was. 
I gat it up at the Glenhead frae Mistress MacMillan, and 
says she, ‘Jock, that'll haud your teeth gaun till ye win 
hame—that is, if ye hae guid teeth and they last oot. We 
hae a’ had a turn at auld Granny, and the teeth in this 
hoose is a’ dune!’ she says 

‘* But I dare say ye'll no quarrel wi’ it. They are awfu’ 
ape fowk aboot their eatin up in the Glen o’ Trool. 

<ind fowk, too. There was the guidwife o’ the Trostan. 
She fair fleeched on me to bide wi’ her. ‘I wad haed gien 
ye a bed, and welcome, Jock,’ says she,* but there is a 
horse in't! Terrible kind fowk they are up at the head- 
end o’ yon gien. How are ye managing with the mutton 
ham?—no that ill I houp. Ay, man, I wish I had teeth 
like you. I declare to peace ye could tak’ to stane-breakin 
withoot a hammer. It’s fair divertin to watch ye.” 

So Heather Jock plied the tramp with provender and 
local information couched in the raciest form of Scots, 
only spoken by the folk of the western uplands, where it 
is still free from the defilements of Glasgow Irish, and 
shines with a lustre undimmed by secondary education 

The tramp put a question 

‘** Wha leeves up there, say ye?” cried Heather Jock, 
**and whatlike fowk are they? 

** Weel, I'll tell ye. Ye maun be a sore stranger no 
to ken though. John MacWalter leeves there, a decent 
man, and the name o’ the bit farm is Loch Spellanderie. 
Johu wad gie ye a bed and your breakfast—that is, gin he 
wasna hadden doon wi’ a wife. But to tell ye the truth, 
Jolin, honest man, is o’ nae mair accoont ‘up at Loch 
Spellanderie than you or me, or, as a yin micht say, puir 
Billy O! 

‘Oh, she’s a tairger, Mistress MacWalter. She wadna 
gie ye ony mutton-ham, though ye micht hae a chance to 
get the bane on the side o’ your head.” 

‘* Would they be kind, think you, to some 
vice there?” asked the tramp 

“Ye needna think on’t, my man,” said Heather Jock. 
“They keep nae man at Loch Spellanderie. A bit boy— 
Guid peety him—and a slip o’ lassie in-doors to provide 
Mistress MacWalter with employment for her bands and 
tongue. That's x’ the service that they hae ony use for 
up at Loch Spellanderie.” 

Heather Jock was eying the tramp carefully 

** Ye hae seen trouble in your day,” he said at length. 
‘Were ye seekin wark? 1 think I can put you in the 
way o some. D'ye see yon white hoose on the hill-side 
youder? That's Rogerson’s o’ Cairnharrow, They are 
wantin an orra man, for the guidman has a sair band, and 
fowk are ill to getup here. I think ye might hae a chance, 
though ye dinna look verra strong, and mair like your 
bed than takin in wi’ farm-wark.” 

** | have been six months in hospital,” acknowledged the 
tramp; *‘ but I am better now.” 

“ Fegs, | was thinkin that by the haun ye hae made o’ 
the mutton-ham. It’s fair astonishin! Geordie Breerie 
himsel couldna hae beat ye.” 

** Weel, guid-day till ye. What did ye say your name 
was? Smith? Dod, I yince kenned a mano’ the name o’ 
Smith. Maybe he was some friend o' yours. It’s no com- 
mon name here awa, Smith. They’s a’ MacMillans an’ 
MacQubhirrs- an’ MacLandsboroughs Aye, man, an’ 
yer're a Smith. Weel, a heep o’ decent fowk hae had 
queer ootlandish names in theirday, And I dare say ye’ll 
no be a penny the waur o' yours!” 

And so with this farewell, uttered in all sincerity, 
Heather Jock took his way down the strath of Kells, and 
soon Billy O was sniffing the fine Whinnyliggate air, and 
beginning to think how good it would be to get creels and 
saddles and Jeathern belly-bands off and indulge in a long 
satisfactory roll among the heather 

The tramp sat awhile at the foot of the little loaning 
that wound its way from the main road up to the farm of 
Loch Spellanderie. He was thinking whether he should 
accept the advice Heather Jock had given him or remain 
in a position of greater freedom, when he heard heavy 
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footsteps coming down the avenue. He could not see the 
wearer of these heavy boots, but presently the black 
pitched gate was opened and a tall dark-browed mas- 
culine - looking woman came out with the swing of a 
grenadier. She caught sight of the tramp’s gray coat, and 
instantly stopped. 

**Get awa oot o’ here!” she cried, pointing at his little 
bundle, which lay on the grass beside him. ‘‘ We want 
nane o’ your kind here. There’s thieves and useless rep- 
robates enough comin intil a decent woman’s hoose with- 
oot vaigabonds sitting on her verra doorstep. Ay, an’ 
whaur gat ye that mutton-ham? I missed yin the day 
before yesterday. I wish there was a polissman here. 
Tak’ your ways up the road, and look as slippy as ye can, 
or I'll set the dowgs after ye.” 

The tramp said nothing, but rose to his feet, and pocket- 
ing his package and the affront together, he went quietly 
up the road. The wrathful voice pursued him. 

‘* Dinna let me see or hear o’ you in this country-side 
again, my man—you that hasna a ceevil word in your 
head but a stolen mutton-ham in your hand—gaun aboot 
the land burnin ricks wi’ your matches and abusing de- 
cent women wi’ your black looks—vermin that ye are!” 

And the mistress of Loch Spellanderie took her way 
with the consciousness of having done a worthy and emi- 
nently Christian action in thus ridding the bounds of so 
disreputable and even dangerous an element as the tramp 
in gray. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE NE'ER-DO-WEEL. 


“i IT KENNEDY, ye are a lazy ne’er-do-weel, lyin 
K snorin there in your bed on the back o’ five o'clock 
Think shame o’ yoursel.” 

And Kit did. 

He was informed on an average ten times a day that he 
was lazy, « skulker, a burden on the world, and especially 
on the household of his mother’s sister-in-law, Mistress 
MacWalter of Loch Spellanderie. So, being an easy 
minded boy, and moderately cheerful, he accepted the 
fact, and shaped his life accordingly. 

**Get up this instant, ye scoondrel!” came again the 
sharp voice. It was speaking from under three ply of 
blankets, in the ceiled room beneath. That is why it 
seemed a trifle more muffled than usual. It even sounded 
kindly, but Kit Kennedy was not deceived. He knew 
better than that. 

“Gin ye dinna be stirrin, I'll be up to ye wi’ a stick!” 
cried Mistress Mac Walter. 

It was a grayish glimmering twilight when Kit Ken 
nedy awoke. It seemed such a short time since he went 
to bed that he thought that surely his mistress had called 
him the night before. Kit was not surprised. She was 
capable of anything in the way of getting work out of 
him. 

The moon, getting old and yawning in the middle, as if 
tired of being out so late, set a crumbly horn past the 
edge of his little skylight. Her straggling, pallid rays 
fell on something white on Kit’s bed. He put out his 
hand, and it went into a cold wreath of snow up to the 
wrist 

‘**Ouch!” said Kit Kennedy. 

“I’m comin to ye,” repeated his mistress, ‘‘ ye lazy, 
pampered guid-for-naething! Dinna think I canna hear 
ye grumblin and speakin il] words there against your 
betters.” 

Yet all he bad said was ‘‘ ouch!”"—in the circumstances, 
a somewhat natural remark. 

Kit took the corner of the scanty coverlet, and with a 
well-accustomed arm sweep sent the whole swirl of snow 
over the end of his bed, getting across the side at the 
same time himself. He did not complain. All he said, as 
he blew upon his hands and slapped them against his 
sides was, ‘* Michty, it ll be cauld at the turnip-pits this 
mornin.” 

It had been snowing in the night since Kit lay down, 
and the snow had sifted in through the open tiles of the 
farm-house of Loch Spelianderie. That was nothing 
It often did that, but sometimes it rained, and that wus 
worse. Yet Kit Kennedy did not much mind even that. 
He had a cunning arrangement in old umbrellas and corn- 
sacks that could beat the rain any day. Snow, in bis own 
words, he did not give a ‘‘ buckie” for. 

Then there was a stirring on the floor, a creaking of the 
ancient joists. It was Kit putting on his clothes. He 
always knew where each article lay —dark or shine, it 
made no matter tohim. He had not an embarrassment 
of apparel. He had a suit for wearing and his ‘other 
clothes.” These latter were, however, now too small for 
him, and so he could not go to the kirk at Whinnyliggate 
But his mistress had laid them aside for her son Rob, a 
growing lad. She was a thoughtful, provident woman. 

**Be gettin doon the stairs, my man, and look slippy,” 
cried Mistress MacWalter, as a parting shot, ‘‘and see 
carefully to the kye. It'll be as weel for ye.” 

Kit bad on his trousers by this time. His waistcoat 


followed. But before he put on his coat he knelt down 
to say his prayer. He had promised his mother to say it 
then. If he put on his coat he was apt to forget, in his 


haste to get out of doors where the beasts were friendly. 
So between his waistcoat and his coat he prayed. The 
angels were up at the time, and they heard, and went and 
told One who hears prayer. They said that in a garret 
at « hill-farm a boy was praying with his knees in a snow- 
drift, a boy without father or mother near to help or listen 
to him. 

“Ye lazy guid-for-naething! Gin ye are no doon the 
stairs in three meenits, no a drap o’ porridge or a sup o’ 
milk shall ye get the day!” 

So Kit got on his feet and made a queer little shuffling 
noise with them, to induce his aunt to think that he was 

(Continued on page 322. 




















OMAN IN MEDICINE. 


To none of the professions in 

which women have obtained of 

recent years what may now be 
considered a secure and honorable position, 
has admittance been more persistently op- 
posed by male practitioners than to that of 
medicine. Yet to none of the professions is 
woman more imperatively called, not only 
by the demands of decorum, but by the voice 
of nature itself. The arguments that have 
been most frequently used against the study 
of medicine by women are the strongest that 
could be employed in favor of her practising 
it. The violence done to the delicacy of a 
limited number of women in pursuing the 
necessary physiological studies in the com- 
pany of male students, or under male in- 
strectors, was an obstacle to the study of the 
profession not to be overcome except by the 
woman of strong determination and high 
purpose; but it was insignificant compared 
with the violence done to the delicacy of all 
women in being obliged to call in male phy- 
sicians in all cases of illness peculiar to the 
sex. This question, however, was one that 
finally settled itself. The movement that, 
about the middle of the century, took prac- 
tical shape in the establishment in Boston, in 
November, 1848, of the first medical school 
for women in the world, has now passed be- 
yond the period of possible retrogression, 
and must continue henceforward to advance 
with ever-increasing impetus. 

But the advantages offered by schools 
established specially for women were alto- 
gether inadequate to the needs of those who 
desired not merely to practise according to 
scientific methods the special branch of the 
profession that had already long been in the 
hands of women, but to become general 
practitioners. Thus it was that one of these 
pioneers in the medical education of women, 
Elizabeth Black well, then a girl in her teens, 
seeing this inadequacy, and believing also 
that medicine is ‘‘ so broad a field, so closely 
interwoven with general interests, and yet of 
so personal a character in its individual ap 
plications, that the co-operation of men and 
women is needed to fulfil all its require- 
ments,” initinted the movement to obtain for 
women medical students the advantages 
which were then only to be obtained by co 
education of the sexes. One after another 
applied to twelve medical 
throughout the country, and was finally 
admitted to that at Geneva, New York, 
from which she was graduated in 1849, be 
ing ‘‘the first woman in America, or of 
modern times, to receive a medical diploma.” 

Extending gradually the sphere of her 
tivity, Dr. Blackwell established in 
York, in 1854, a dispensary for women and 
children which, under the name of the New 
York Infirmary, opened with an in-door de- 
partment in 1857. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
and her sister Emily, who had been gradu 
ated at Cleveland, Ohio, and had completed 
her medical studies in Europe, being, with 


she schools 


New 


Dr. Zakrewska, a zealous German woman 
physician, the attending physicians. A 


meeting held in the parlors of the infirmary 
during the progress of the civil war, at Dr 
Elizabeth Bluckwell’s suggestion, ** devel 
oped into the splendid organization of the 
Sanitary Commission.” 

Other women had applied, with various 
success, for admission to different schools 
throughout the country. Slowly but con 
tinually the ranks of the medical profession 
were increased by women graduates, until it 
was estimated in 1859 that the 
these amounted to three hundred. 
Women’s hospitals, affording increased op 
portunities for study, were established 
different cities: in 1862 the Woman’s Hos 
pital in Philadelphia; in 1863. the New Eng 


about 


land Hospital for Women and Children, the | 


second to be conducted by women physicians 
in Boston; two years later, the Woman's 
Hospital in Chicago; a decade after this, the 
Hospital for Sick Women and Children in 
San Francisco; and in 1882, the Northwest- 
ern Hospital in Minneapolis 

With increased opportunities the medical 
education of women became gradually more 
thorough and also more practical. Study 
abroad still further raised their status in the 
profession, especially in the department of 
surgery. The system of co-education gener- 


ally favored in the West, and the opening of 7 


university schools to women also had the 
effect of greatly broadening the mental hori- 
zon and permanently elevating the intellec- 
tual standard of the woman physician. 

But there 
the prejudiced objection of the greater num- 
ber of the male members of the profession 
to accord official recognition to women phy- 
sicians. These had indeed been so recog- 
nized in some of the States. In New York 
the Drs. Blackwell were, in 1869, ‘* 
as members of a medical library and jour- 
nal association, which held monthly meet- 
ings for hearing papers on medical subjects 
read by its members.” In 1873 Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, who had not long before 
returned from France with a medical diplo- 
ma received at the Paris Ecole de Médecine, 
was admitted without discussion to the 
Medical Society of New York County, and 
was, a few years later, elected to member- 
ship in the New York Academy of Medicine. 
But the matter was finally “setded by ac- 
clamation,” to use the words of Dr. Putnam 
Jacobi, when, at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association at Philadelphia in 
1876, the question of the right to a seat of a 


number of | 


still remained to be overcome | 


accepted | 
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woman delegate, Dr. Sarah Hackett Steven- 
son, sent by the Illinois State Medical So- 
ciety, being put to the vote, was ao, 
ly auswered with “ loud cries of ‘ Yes!’ and 
cheers.” 

The next demand made in the interests of 
the higher medical education of women was 
the extension to women of opportunities for 
study and practice in great hospitals as stu- 
dents, internes, or visiting physicians. The 
first general hospital in the country to re- 
peo to this demand by conferring a hos- 

vital appointment on a woman was the 

ount Sinai Hospital of New York, which, 
in 1874, made Dr. Annie Angell, a graduate 
of the Infirmary School, one of the resident 
physicians. Dr. Angell; according to the 
record, served three years very acceptably. 
Less than a decade later Dr. Putnam Jacobi 
was invited to fill the position of clinical 
lecturer on children’s diseases by the Post- 
graduate School in New York, this being 
the **‘ first time a lectureship in a masculine 
school was ever in this country filled by a 
woman.” 

But much as has been gained, much re- 
mains to be gained before women can be said 
to have conquered equal rights with men in 
the field of medicine. All the Western uni- 
versities that have a medical department ad- 
mit women on equal terms with men. There 
are many women’s colleges throughout the 
country. In New York there is the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of the New York In- 
firmary and the New York Medical Home- 
opathic College for Women. Johns Hopkins, 
than which no university in the country has 
a higher standing, admits women graduates 
to its four years’ course. But in hardly any 
of the hospitals are women admitted as yet 
to practice in any department, and the once 
| general odium that attached to the name of 
the woman physician still exists in certain 
quarters to some extent in the form of an 
undefinable prejudice. 

Notwithstanding this, however, of the 
considerable number of women now prac- 
tising throughout the United States—some- 
thing like 2000, according to the last census 
| —many make handsome incomes, amounting 
in some few cases to from $15,000 to $20,000, 

Mary J. SERRANO. 
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| “THE COMPLEXION OF AMERICAN 
| LADII 
Tut most beautiful co mplex xion in the world is that 
| of American ladies. It is equally the most e: asily 
destroyed. Thanks to Dr. Dys’ “ Zotlet Sachets,” 
which each day freshen and revive the complexion, 
we shall always be able to keep that brightness which 
makes our superiority. 

V. Darsy, of Paris, sole preparer of Dr. Dys’ aesthetic 
products, has just opened a branch housein New York 
at 120 East 26th St. Catalogues sent free. [Adv.] 
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Apvice To Mornens.—Mis. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 











It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
idv.) 
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MODERN CIVILIZATION, 
Ir is observed that nature’s supply of food for 
infants is lacking in the higher civilization; but 
the deficiency is perfectly supplied by the use 
f the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Milk. {Adr.] 


AT SHERRY’S. 

A Grovur of lovely women are discussing. From 
all these rosy lips emanate the wise decisions which 
govern fashions, and they all have decided that all 
wedding presents will hereafter be accompanied 
with several bottles of the VIoLeETTES pu CZAR 


of Oxrza - Lecranp (sold by all perfumers and 
druggists), this delightful perfume being con- 
sidered from now the “ Acme of the Chic.”—{Adv.] 


SuPeK1OR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Si 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris ; Druggists, Per- 
fumers, Fancy-goods stores. {A Adv.) 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast 
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The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Tra ie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Condensed | 








Heather ot the 
Link 


Is as pleasing and inspiring in its 
charming and natural fragrance as 
the home of the Royal game its 


The 
Acme of 
Delicacy 
and 


The New Lundborg 
Perfume 











An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrur or Fies, manufactured by the 


Refinement. 


Lundborg’s Perfum: are 
sold by dealers everywhere 
or bottle will be sent on 
Kab receipt of $1.00, 

] ee Woes J} one tube of Lund. 
s Velcrema enclosed 

in every order by adlchhenn extra charge 
It is soothing and healing to the skin, good 
for chapped 7 ~ and face or sunburn, It is 
appreciated by and others exposed to 
inclement weather. 


! 
LADD & COFFIN, | 
‘ 


CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most sanecling to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 

or irritating them, make it the idea 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFoRNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 











Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


24 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER 
PATTERNS 








CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP Co. beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, 
san a ae CAL. will be furnished at the uniform price of 
Lour NEW YO N. Y¥. 


SVILLE, 
For sale by all oaauaee. —Price e Se. per bottle. 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 








WAIST, with sleeve, -« <- <« 25 4“ 
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(Continued from page 329.) 
bestirring himself. So that is the way he had to finish his 
prayer—on his feet, shuffling and dancing a break-down. 

The angels saw and smiled. But they took it up and 
up, just the same as if Kit Kennedy had been praying in 
church with the best. All save one, who stopped to drop 
something that might have been a pearl and might have 
been a tear Then he also went within the inner court, 
and told that which he had seen. 

sut to Kit’s mind there was nothing to grumble about. 
Hle was pleased if any one was. His clogs did not let in 
the snow. His coat was rough, but warm. If any one 
was well off, and knew it, it was Kit Kennedy. 

So he came down stairs, if stairs they could be called 
that were but the rounds of a stable ladder. His mistress 
heard him 

Keep awa’ frae the kitchen, ye thievin loon! There's 
nocht there for ye—takin the bairns’ meat afore they're 
up 

But Kit was not hungry, which, in the circumstances, 
was as well. Mistress MacWalter had caught him red- 
handed on one occasion. He was taking a bit of hard 
out of the basket of ‘‘ farles” which swung from 
the black smoked beam in the corner. Kit had cause to 
remember the occasion Ever since she had cast it up to 
She was a master-hand at casting up, as her hus- 
band knew. But Kit was used to it, and he did not care. 
A thick stick was all he cared for, and that only for three 
minutes; but he minded when Mistress Mac Walter abused 
his mother 

Kit Kennedy made for the front door, direct from the 
foot of the ladder Mrs. Mac Walter raised herself on one 
elbow in bed, to assure herself that he did not go into the 
kitehen, after all. She heard the click of the bolt shot 
back, and the stir of the dogs as Tweed and Tyke rose 
from the fireside to follow him. ‘There was still a little 
red ash gleaming between the bars, and Kit would have 
iked to go ir and warm his toes on the warm hearth-stone. 
But he knew that his task-mistress was listening. He 
was going twelve now, big for his age, so he wasted no 
pity on himself, but opened the door and went out. Self- 
pity is bad at any time. It is fatal at thirteen. 

At the door one of the dogs stopped, sniffed the keen 
frosty air, turned quietly, and went back to the hearth- 
That was Tweed. But Tyke was already out 
rolling in the snow when Kit Kennedy shut the door 

hen his mistress went to sleep. She knew that Kit 
Kennedy did his work, and that there would be no cause 
to complain. But she meant to complain all the same. 
Was he not a lazy, deceitful hound, an encumbrance and 
an interloper among her bairns? 

Kit slapped his long arms against his sides. He stood 
beneath his employer's window and crowed so like a 
cock that Mistress Mac Walter jamped out of her bed. 

Save us!" she said. ‘* What's that keckling beast doin 
there at this time in the mornin?” 

She got out of bed to look; but she could see nothing, 


oatcake 


him 


stone 


certainly not Kit. But Kit saw her, as she stood shiver- 
ing at the wind >w in her nicht gear, Kit hoped that her 
legs were cold. This was his revenge. He was a re 


vengeful boy 

As for himself, he was as warm as toast. The stars 
tingled above with frost. The moon lay over on her back 
and yawned! still more ungracefully. She seemed more 
tired than ever. 

Kit had an idea. He stopped and cried up at her: 
‘*Get up, ye lazy guid-for-naething! I'll come wi’ a 
stick to ye! 

But the moon did not come down. On the contrary, she 
made no sign. Kit lnughed. He had to stop in the 
snow todo it. The imitation of his mistress pleased him 
He fancied himself climbing up a rung ladder to the 
moon, with a broomstick in his hand. He would start 
that old moon, if he fell down and broke his neck. Kit 
was hungry now. It was a long time since supper-time 
Porridge is, no doubt, good feeding; but it vanishes away 
like the morning cloud, and leaves behind it only an 
aching void, Kit felt the void, but he could not help it. 
Instead, however, of dwelling upon it, his mind was full 
of queer thoughts and funny imaginings. It is a strange 
thing that the thought of rattling on the ribs of a lazy, 
sleepy moon with a besom-shank pleased him more than 
a plate of porridge and as much milk as he could sup to 
it. But such was the fact. 

Kit next went into the stable to get a lantern. The 
horses were moving about restlessly, but Kit had nothing 
to do with them. He only went in to get a lantern. It 
was on the great wooden corn-crib in the corner. Kit 
lighted it, and pulled down his cap over his ears 

Then he crossed over to the cattle-sheds. The snow 
was crisp under foot. His feet went through the light 
drift which had fallen during the night, and crackled 
frostily upon the older and harder crust. At the barn 
Kit paused to put fresh straw in his iron -shod clogs. 
Fresh straw every morning in the bottom of one’s clogs 
is a great luxury. It keeps the feet warm. Who can 
afford a new sole of fleecy wool every morning to his 
shae? Kit could, for straw is cheap, and even his mis- 
treas did not grudge a handful. Not that it would have 
mattered if she had 

The cattle rattled their chains in a friendly and com- 
panionable way as he crossed the yard, Tyke following a 
little more sedately than before. Kit's first morning job 
was to fodder the cattle. He went to the hay-mow and 
carried out a huge armful of fodder, filling the manger 
before the bullocks, and giving each a friendly pat as he 
went by. Great Jock, the bull in the pen by himself in 
the corner, pushed a moist nose over the bars, and drib- 
bled upon Kit with slobbering affection 

Kit put dowa his head and pretended to run at him, 
whereat Jock, whom nobody else dared go near, beamed 
upon him with the solemn affection of ‘‘ bestial ” for those 
whom they love—his great eyes shining in the light of the 
lamp with unlovely but genuine affection. 

Then came the cows’ turn. Kit Kennedy took a milk- 
ing-pail, which he would have called a “‘ luggie,” set his 
knee to Crummie, his favorite, who was munching her 
fodder, and soon had a warm draught. He pledged her 
in her own milk, wishing her good health — many 
happy returns. Then, for his mistress’s sake, he carefully 
wiped the luggie dry, and set it where he had found it. 
He had got his breakfast—no mean or poor one. 

But he did not doubt that he was, as Mistress MacWal- 
ter had said, “‘a lazy, deceitful, thieving hound.” 

Kit Kennedy came out of the byre, and trudged away 
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out over the field at the back of the barn to the sheep in 
the park. He heard one of them cough as a human be- 
ing does behind his hand. The lantern threw dancing 
reflections on the snow. Tyke grovelled and rolled in the 
light drift, barking loudly. He bit at his own tail. Kit 
set down the lantern, and fell upon him foratussle. The 
two of them had rolled one another into a snow-drift in 
exactly ten seconds, from which they rose glowing with 
heat—the heat of young things when the blood runs fast. 

Tyke, being excited, scoured away wildly, and circled 
the park at a hand-gallop before his return. But Kit 
only lifted the lantern and made for the turnip-pits. 

The turnip-cutter stood there, with great square mouth 
black against the sky. That mouth must be filled and 
emptied many times, Kit went to the end of the barrow- 
like mound of the turnip-pit. It was covered with snow, 
so that it hardly showed above the level of the field. Kit 
threw back the coverings of old sacks and straw which 
kept the turnips from the frost. There lay the great 
green and yellow globes full of sap. The snow slid down 
upon them from the top of the pit. The frost grasped 
them from without, It was a chilly job to handle them, 
but Kit did not hesitate a moment. 

He filled his arms with the ** Swedes,” and went to the 
turnip -cutter. Soon the “crunch,” ‘‘crunch” of the 
knives was to be heard as Kit drove round the handle, 
and afterwards the frosty sound of the square fioger- 
lengths of cut turnip falling into the basket. The sheep 
had gathered about him, silently for the most part. Tyke 
sat still and dignified now, guarding the lantern, which 
the sheep were inclined to butt over. Kit heard the ani- 
mals knocking against the empty troughs with their hard 
little trotters, and snuffing about them with their nostrils. 

He lifted the heavy basket, heaved it against his breast, 
and made his way down the long lines of troughs. The 
sheep crowded about him, shoving and elbowing each 
other like so many human beings, callously and selfishly. 
His first basket did not go far, as he shovelled it in great 
handfuls into the troughs, and Kit came back for another. 
It was tiring work, and the day was dawning gray when 
he had finished. Then he made the circuit of the field, to 
assure himself that all was right, and that there were no 
stragglers lying frozen in corners, or turned ‘‘avel” in 
the dusky lirks of the knowes. 

Then he went back to the onstead of Loch Spellanderie. 
The moon had gone down, and the farm buildings loomed 
very cold and bleak out of the frost-fog. 

Mistress Mac Walter was on foot. She had slept nearly 
two hours, being half an hour too long, after wearying 
herself with raising Kit; and, furthermore, she had risen 
with a very bad temper. But this was no uncommon oc- 
currence. She was in the byre with a lantern of her own. 
She was talking to herself, and “ flyting” on the patient 
cows, who now stood chewing the cuds of their break fast. 
She slapped them apart with her stool, applying it sav- 
agely to their flanks. She even lifted her foot to them, 
which affronts a self-respecting cow as much as a human 
being. 

In this spirit she greeted Kit when he appeared. 

“*Where hae ye been, ye careless deevil, ye? A guid 
mind hae I to gie ye my milking-stool owre yer crown, 
ye senseless, menseless blastie! What ill-contriving tricks 
hae ye been at, that ye haena gotten the kye milkit?” 

**T hae been feeding the sheep at the pits, aunt,” said 
Kit Kennedy. 

**Dinna tell me,” cried his employer; “ye hae been 
wasting your time at some o’ your ploys. What do ye 
think that John MacWalter, silly man, feeds you for? 
He has plenty o’ weans o’ his ain to provide for withoot 
meddling wi’ the likes o’ you—careless, useless, fusbion- 
less blaygaird that ye are.” 

Mistress MacWalter had sat down on her stool to the 
milking by this time. But.her temper was such that she 
was milking unkindly, and Crummie felt it. Also, she 
had not forgotten, in her slow-moving bovine way, that 
she had been kicked. So, in her turn, she lifted her foot 
and let drive, punctuating a gigantic semicolon with her 
cloven hoof just on that part of the person of Mistress 
MacWalter where it was fitted to take most effect. 

Mistress MacWalter found herself on her back, with 
the milk running all over her. She picked herself up, 
helped by Kit, who had come to her assistance. 

Her words were few, but not at all well ordered. She 
went to the byre door to get the driving-stick to lay on 
Crummie. Kit stopped her. 

“If you do that, ye'll pit a’ the kye to that o’t that 
they'll no let doon a drap o’ milk this morning! An’ the 
morn’s kirning-day. 

Mistress MacWalter knew that the boy was right; but 
she could! only turn, not subdue, her anger. So she turned 
it on Kit Kennedy, for there was no one else there. 

“ Ye meddlin curse!” she cried. ‘‘ It was a’ your blame.” 
She had the shank of the byre besom in her hand as she 
spoke. With this she struck at the boy, who ducked his 
head and hollowed his back in a manner which showed 
great practice and dexterity. ‘The blow fell obliquely on 
his coat, making a resounding noise, but doing no great 
harm. 

Then Mistress MacWalter picked up her stool and sat 
down to another cow. Kit drew in to Crummie, and the 
twain comforted one another. Kit bore no malice, but he 
hoped that his mistress would not keep back his porridge. 
That was what he feared. No other word of good or bad 
said the goodwife of Loch Spellanderie by the Water of 
Ken. Kit carried the two great reaming cans of fresh 
milk into the milk -house; and, as he went out empty- 
handed, Mistress MacWalter waited for him, and with a 
hand both hard and heavy fetched him a ringing blow on 
the side of the head, which made his teeth clack together 
and his eyes water. 

Tak’ that, ye gangrel loon!” she said. 
in a’ mischief!” 

Kit Kennedy went into the barn with fell purpose in 
his heart. He set up on end a bag of chaff, which was 
laid aside to fill a bed. He squared up to it in a deadly 
way, dancing lightly on his feet, his hands revolving in a 
most knowing manner. 

His left hand shot out, and the sack of chaff went over 
in the corner. 

“Stand up, Mistress MacWalter,” said Kit, ‘‘an’ we'll 
see wha’s the better man.” 

It was evidently Kit who was the better man, for the 
sack subsided repeatedly and flaccidly on the hard-beaten 
earthen floor. So Kit mauled Mistress MacWalter ex- 
ceeding shamefully, and obtained so many victories over 
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that lady that he quite pleased himself, and in time got 
him into such a glow that he forgot all about the tingling 
on his ear which had so suddenly begun at the milk-house 
door. 
** After all, she keeps me!” said Kit Kennedy, cheer- 
fully. 

There was another angel up aloft, who went into the 
inner court at that moment and toki that Kit Kennedy 
had forgiven his enemies. Being a sympathetic recorder, 
he said nothing about the sack. So Kit Kennedy began 
the day with a clean slate and a ringing ear. 

He went to the kitchen door to go in and get his break- 
fast. 

“Gane 'way wi’ ye! Hoo daur ye come to my door 
after what yer wark has been this mornin?” cried Mis- 
tress Mac Walter, as soon as she heard him. ‘' Aff to the 
schule wi’ ye! Ye get neither bite nor sup in my hoose 
the day.” 

The three MacWalter children were sitting at the table, 
taking their porridge and milk with horn-spoons, The 
ham was skirling and frizzling in the pan. It gave out 
a good smell, but that did not cost Kit Kennedy a thought. 
He knew that that was not for the like of him. He would 
as soon have thought of wearing a white linen shirt or 
having the lairdship of a barony as of getting ham to his 
breakfast. But after his morning’s work he had a sore 
heart enough to miss his porridge. 

But he knew that it was no use to argue with Mistress 
Mac Walter. So he went outside and walked up and down 
in the snow. He heard the clatter of dishes as the chil 
dren, Rob, Jock, and Meysie MacWalter, finished their eat 
ing, and Meysie set their bowls one within the other and 
carried them into the back kitchen to be ready for the 
washing. Meysie was nearly fourteen, and was Kii's very 
good friend. Jock and Rob, on the other hand, ran races 
who should have most tales to tell of his misdoings at 
home, and also at the village school. 

“Kit Kennedy, ye scoundrel, come in this meenit an’ 
get the dishes washen afore yer maister tak’s the * Buik!’” 
cried Mistress MacWalter, who was a religious woman, 
and came forward regularly at the half-yearly communion 
in the kirk of Duntochar. She did not so much grudge 
Kit his meal of meat, but she had ber own theories of 
punishment. So she called Kit in to wash the dishes, 
from which he had never eaten. Meysie stood beside 
them and dried for him, and her little heart was sore. 
There was something in the bottom of some of them, and 
this Kit ate quickly and furtively, Meysie keeping a watch 
that her mother was not coming. The day was now fairly 
broken, but the sun had not yet risen. 

‘Tak’ the pot oot an’ clean it! Gie the scrapin’s to the 
dogs!” ordered Mistress Mac Walter. 

Kit obeyed. Tyke and Tweed followed, with their 
tails over their backs. The white wastes glimmered in 
the gray of the morning. It was rosy where the sun was 
going to rise behind the great ridge of Ben Gairn, which 
looked, smoothly covered with snow as it was, exactly 
like a gigantic turnip-pit. At the back of the milk-house 
Kit set down the pot, and with a horn-spoon which he 
took from his pocket he shared the scrapings of the pot 
equally into three parts, dividing it mathematically by 
lines drawn up from the bottom. It wasa good big pot, and 
there was a good deal of scrapings, which was lucky for 
both Tweed and Tyke, as well as good for Kit Kennedy. 

Now this was the way that Kit Kennedy—that kiuless 
loon, without father or name—won his breakfast. 

He had hardly finished and licked the spoon, the dogs 
sitting on their haunches and watching every rise and 
fall of the horn, when a well-known voice shrilled through 
the air. 

‘Kit Kennedy, ye lazy ungrateful hound, come ben 
to the ‘Buik.’ Ye are no better than the beasts that 
perish, regairdless baith o’ God and man!” 

So Kit Kennedy cheerfully went in to prayers and 
thanksgiving, thinking himself not ill off. He had had 
his breakfast. 

And Tweed and Tyke, the beasts that perish, put their 
noses into the porridge-pot to see if Kit Kennedy had left 
anything. There was not so much as a single grain of 
meal. 
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HE THEATRE. 


Tue actresses of Berlin have, according to a 
telegraph report, organized a society known as 
the Central Association of the Actresses of Ger- 

many, the object of which is to provide for their stage 
costumes. Out of meagre salaries they are now obliged 
to provide in almost all cases elaborate and costly 
dresses. The drain upon their resources is tremendous, 
and little or nothing is left, when once they are dressed, to 
meet their daily expenses. The association proposes to 
appeal to the women of society, begging for court and ball 
dresses that would otherwise be discarded, to be donated 
outright to the actresses or sold at low prices. The wife 
of William I. used to give her dresses to the women of 
the stage, and the custom now prevails among the rich of 
Buda-Pesth. 

In our own country many a young actress of slender 
means has dressed herself in clothes once worn by wo- 
men of the world. These are often donated and many 
times sold. A well-known woman in town used to tell 
that, unknown to her husband, she had once been tempted 
to sell her old garments to an agent, from whom a variety 
actress purchased them. Among these clothes was a 
pretty cloak which the lady had worn when her husband 
first saw and fell in love with her. One night, some 
months after the sale, this husband and wife went together 
to a downtown theatre, and there on the stage before them, 
much to the amazement of the husband, was this cloak. 
A soubrette wore it over her shoulders. The wife had 
forgotten it, but the man proved the vitality of his seuti- 
ments by recognizing the garment at once, and resenting 
the desecration of old associations. 


ADAME EAMES DID NOT SING AT THE 
M Seid! benefit, but she sent her check for five hun 

dred dollars in payment for a box, in which she 
sat with her husband and a group of friends. One of the 
really beautiful women of the day she proved herself 
that night to those of the audience who had never seen 
her except before the foot-lights, and with all the accesso- 
ries of her stage appointments. 
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SHADOW PLAYS 


HADOW PLAYS OFFER A WIDE 
S and varied field for entertaining chil 

dren, as well as older people. With 
very little preparation and practice a good 
result may be obtained, and, on the other 
hand, an elaborate plan can be carried out 
with little trouble and expense. Two rooms 
are used: one is arranged with rows of chairs 
like a theatre, and is occupied by the audience; 
the other is used by the actors. In the door- 
way between the two rooms a sheet is sus 
pended, behind which the actors perform, 
only their shadows being visible to the au 
dience. On the door leading into the room 
occupied by the andience may be placed a 
large poster in black and white. In making 
the poster, use a sheet or large piece of white 
paper as the background. Cut out the fig- 
ures in black linen and paste them on 
instance, a large central figure may be used, 
with borders of letters at the top and bottom 
giving the name of the play and the date 

















ani hour of the performance; or the pro 
gramme may fill the centre space and be 


framed by borders of small silhouettes sug 
gestive of the play to be given, or consisting 
of fantastic figures of dancing goblins or 
brownies. Even a conventional border may, 


if rightly pl iced, be used with success For 
this cut out the unit to be used in black, and 
try it on the white ground to get the right 


size und proportion. Smaller programmes 
should be made on the same plan and handed 


aut the entrance, They could be made all 
alike, or varied in design, which would add 
to the interest The decorations and the 
small programmes can be easily managed 


with a small brush and ink 
lhe shadows are cast on the shect by means 


of a single lamp, which should be as bright 
as possible If more than one lamp be used 
double and triple shadows will appear. As 


a general rule, the lamp is placed on a low 
table about ten feet from the curtain. Some 
person should be given special charge of the 


lamp, ‘and should rehearse the play with the 
performers, so that he will know exactly 
when to move the lamp. The position of 
the light must be changed very quickly, and 
the performers must always stand near the 
curtain. The moving of the lamp has then 


less effect upon them, and the 
also appear nearly natural size 


shadows will 
Just before 


the pe rformance the sheet should be made 
wet with a sponge; this will make the shad 
ows appear more distinct. Profiles should 
be used as much as possible, giving the clean 
est and most satis{ wtory oul line With a 
little practice the actions can be made to 
show very distinctly The movements of 


the actors must be simple and clearly defined, 
as there is no color or facial expression to 
help the impression 


Some of the most amusing effects are made 


by stepping over and under the lamp. In 
the first case it will look as if the actor 
jumped through the ceiling, and in the sec 
ond as if he sank through the floor. To 


step over the lamp, place it on the floor about 


six feet from the curtain, and directly be 
hind it stand a wooden box on which the 
actor can stepup. He must step up quickly 


id with one single movement. To produce 
the effect of stepping under the lamp, an at 
endant, who must be standing so that his 


shadow does not appear, raises a lamp slow 


ly, till the shadow disappears completely 
from the sheet. These two effects can be 
obtained with very little practice, and are 
invariably greatly appreciated by the audi 


The 


pasteboard, : 


ence settings may all be cut out of 
is everything appears flat, and 
( msequent y on the same piane Any two 
objects in line with the lamp throw shadow 

the same place. For example, a paste- 
board house may be cut out, and if a man 
rise behind the house he will appear as com- 
ing up through the chimney. This gives a 
good chance fer a Santa Claus, who is of 
course always mu aj »yed by the smaller 
children. If signs be needed, the letters may 
be written on paper or pasteboard, and then 


on 


cut out; on the sheet they will appear white 
on a black background Water or blood is 
best represented by oatmeal or sawdust, 


kept running to give a moving shadow. The 
plays may be acted as pantomimes, or may 
simply be a series of tableaux. For the 
small children *‘ Mother Goose” and the fairy 
tales will supply ample material for panto- 
mimes, and for older childien the choice is 
of course still larger 

A shadow dance, to the accompaniment of 
good playing, may be made either grotesque 
or picturesque, and as an 
opening or closing if the principal 


could be used 


feature ’ 


feature was not in itself long enough. 
C. B.—There are a great many plays written ex- 
clusively f women: one of the best is “ Place anx 


ch is a most amusing take off of Shak- 
characters; all the parts are taken 
If that should not seem to you suitable, 
why do you not make your selection from the variety 


of plays that have been published from ti 


spere's feminine 


by women 


me to time 


the Bazan? Representations of pictures from 
Life and other periodicals alw iys make an amusing 
entertainment. Gibson's drawings, for instance 


where 
some one reads the text that gives the clue to the 
picture just before the curtain goes up and the tablean 
is shown. A Poster show is amusing also, and may 
be done by women entirely. The answer to your 
second question will be published in the Good Form 
column of a later issue of the Bazan. 
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TO CLEAN CARPETS. 

If you have a carpet that looks dingy and you 
wish to restore it to its original freshness, make a 
stiff lather of Ivory Soap and warm water and scrub 
it, width by width, with the lather. Wipe with 
clean damp sponge. Do not apply more water than 
necessary. 

The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, and its purity, fit it for 
many special uses for which other soaps are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 
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: SINGER National Costume Series 
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India, the land of adventure, of princely wealth and abject 
poverty, is inhabited by many different tribes, now rapidly 
becoming civilized under British rule 

The women are small and slender; gentle, 
timid, loving creatures, painfully desirous of 


education, which was denied them until 


had 
Hindu girls are often betrothed during in 
fancy, and 
They 
ures, a 
fine, 


mission schools been established, 


are married at the age of twelve. 
dark skins feat 
bright, expression, 
straight black 


have and regular 


intelligent and 


hair. ‘Their usual dress 


consists of loose gauze trousers, with a short 


frock of some bright-colored silk or muslin, 
girdled by a wide sash. Ears, neck, hands 
and feet are loaded with ornaments, some- 
times of great value. 


lhe chief office of The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
in India, is in Bombay, having more than fifty subor 
dinate offices scattered all over the Empire. The 
same liberal system of se ing is maintained here as 
elsewhere, and the increasing use of the sewing- 
machine in a country whose inhabitants are so in 
tensely conservative is one of the strongest indica- 
tions of the silent change caused in the habits of the 
people through W estern intercourse. 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one FREE. Old Machines taken in Exchange 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in Every City in the hae 
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HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, 


will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Consurta.—Here is an “elaborate menu’ 
April card-party : 


for an 


Fruit salad 
Chicken consommé, Graham-bread sandwiches 
Small broiled lobsters with butter sauce, finger-rolls, 
olives, 
Creamed mushroom patties, 
Birds, celery salad, chopped with truffles dreased with 
mayonnaise. 
Biscuit Tortoni, fancy cakes. 
Bonbons, glacé truita, coffee. 


The fruit saiad is made of all kinds of fruit ent into 
dice, favored with lemon juice, sugar, rum, or a cor- 
dial, and is served individually in glasses, with a few 
brandied cherries on the top of each glass. The con- 
somineé is served in cups, The patties and biscuits 
Tortoni are served individually, but the other courses 
may be passed or served on plates, as preferred. Bur- 
gundy is not so good a wine to use for a punch aa 
Here is the receipt for a delicious punch, which 
may be made of claret or white wine. To a quart of 
wine add the juice of 4 lemons and 2 oranges, 4 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a cordial-glaes each of Chartreuse, 
Curagoa, maraschino, rum, and 4 cordial-glasees of 
brandy. Have a big jump of ice in the bow! in which 
the punch is served, and strawberries, slices of pine- 
apple, orange, lemon, and a few brandied cherries, or 
whatever fruit is in season, floating in it. The punch 
should be weakened with Apollinarie or some charged 
water, in preference to plain water. Punch may be 
passed to the card-players during the evening in small 
glasses, but be anre to pass glasses of lemonade, Apol- 
linaria, and plain water Use small napkine, 
folded three-corner wise. 


also. 


J. L. C.—For nearly $20 you onght to be able to 
give a very nice luncheon to twenty-five ladies, You 
forgot to enclose the menu, so I cannot refer to that 
in answering you, and I am sorry that we cannot an- 
ewer you by mail. There is a new salad, called the 
Waldorf salad, inexpensive and very attractive. As 
many good-sized and good apples as there are guests 
should be peeled carefully, the core removed, and us 
much of the inside scraped ont as caw be done with- 
out bursting the outside. This hollow is filled with 
celery chopped fine and dressed with mayonnaise. 
The apples are served resting on a bed of lettuce or 
water-cress leaves, and are ornamented with beets 
cut in fancy shapes. They are served ice cold. A 
pretty idea for the dessert is to make individual moulds 
of wine jelly, in which are put candied cherries, sliced 
angelica, and other candied fruits. The moulds are 
served with whipped cream around them, and on top 
of each mould is a candied cherry. A good idea for 
making the menn is to have an apt quotation for each 
course. The quotations you can get from Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations, or any book of the kind. I will 
give a menu that I think you can get for the sum you 
mention, with some quotations: 


1. 
Bouillon. 
“ How thin and clear !"— Tennyson, 
2. 
Creamed oysters and sweetbreads in paté-casea. 
“In the very midst of good things.” 
3 
French chops, new potatoes with butter and parsley 
Sauce, pease. 
“I'd sacrifice the Lamb that I do love.” 


—Thackeray. 


—Shakapere 
4. 
Waldorf salad. 
* Like a rose embowered within its own green leaves.” 
Shelley 
5. 
Individual jelly forms with whipped cream. 
“A combination and a form.”—Shakspere. 
6 
Bonbons and glacé fruits. 
“Sweets to the sweet.’’—Shakapere. 


. 


Black coffee. 
* Black it stood ae night.” — Milton, 

See answers to “Old Poverty,” Bazar No. 13, to 
“ Edith,” No. 9, and to “L. A. M.," No.8 Why not 
make the after-lnncheon entertainment a patriotic 
one? Have readings und recitations from war enb- 
jects and articles, war songs for the music, and war 
incidents and stories told. This will be an up-to-date 
entertainment, and will be eure to attract. See also 
anewers to “H.C.,” Bazar No. 13, and to “ Mra. F.” 
and “* A New-Yorker,” Bazan No, 11. 


A Very Ov» Sunsorinen. — Evening weddings are 
not as good form as morning or afternoon functions, 
but there is no good reason why a marriage should not 
take place in the evening if it ix desirable to have it 
then. At a large wedding breakfast or reception the 
guests are usually served from one table and the buf- 
Small tables are always more com- 
fortable, but as you would be obliged to seat the com- 
pany in sections, I advise the “‘stand-up” repast; it is 
decidedly good form, The neual wedding breakfast 
or reception menu consists of bouillon or consemmeé, 
creamed oystersor lobster & ln Newburg or bordelaise, 
sandwiches and rolls, patties or croquettes with vari 
ous kinds of salad, game and boned turkey, if desired, 
ices, jellies, cakes, and candies, coffee aad fruit. Wine 
or lemonade or punch is serve:! at a wedding repast. 
The bride’s mother may remove her bonnet or not, »s 
she prefers, at the house when she receives; it looks 
better to remove it at a large wedding reception. At 
a morning wedding artificial light would, at this sea- 
aon of the vear, be in bad taste; but at a “ from four 
to seven function it would be proper. The best way 
for the bridal party to be served at a large reception or 
breakfast is at a table by themselves. The tnble is 
spread in a room apart, and the repast is served in 
courses; the toasts are drnnk, speeches are made, and 
the bride’s cake i# cut. Ido not know of any place 
where you could get directions for decorations for a 
wedding. You might write to some of the big city 
florists for advice, or, better still, hire one of them to 


| come to your home and decorate the house and church 


for you. Read for other suggestions answer to 


| “Texas” in Bazar No. 10, 













Picture 
of Health 


I have used Mellin’s Food for 
baby boy for the last 15 
months and I enclose a picture of 


my 


him (now 18 months old). He is 
the very picture of health, weighs 35 
pounds, has cut all of his teeth and 
never has hada sick day. Everyone 
says “he is an ideal Mellin’s Food 
baby,” and they will hardly believe me 
when I tell them he is only 18 months 
old. Mrs. W. H. Maclire 


”y, 43 East 
21st Street, Paterson, N. J. 


Mellin’s Food 


Judged by its results alone Mel- 
lin's Food must be a good food for 
babies. Mellin’s food and good 
fresh milk make a combination 
that is like mother’s milk. That 
is the reason why so many 
babies thrive on Mellin’s Food, 










1s a postal fora free 
of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 





“ Eagle Brand” 
Silver Plate 
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OPIGINAL DESIGNS 
6 SILVER PLATED WARE, 


These goods look like sterling 


silver, and will wear almost as long. 
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LLL 


ESPIRITU 
SANTO 


A Novel by Henri- 
etla Dana Skinner. 


The scene of this notable work of fic- 


tion is laid in Paris, and the chief char- | 


acters are two brothers who are celebrated 
singers, baritone and tenor respectively, 
in the Paris Opéra. Mrs. Skinner is emi- 
nently qualified to produce a novel with 
a musical background, and she writes of 
the subject with great knowledge and 
sympathy 

rhere is an undercurrent of deep relig- 
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A WEDDING DINNER. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
HE WEDDING BREAKFAST AND 


1 supper are time-honored institutions. 
The wedding dinner is an innovation, 
and for that reason will probably be popular. 

The question is open as to whether many 
people heartily enjoy a wedding reception of 
any kind. The immediate family of the 
bride is usually more or less saddened by the 
prospect of change and parting. The rela- 
tions of the bridegroom are, as a rule, in a 
critical mood that precludes thorough happi 
ness. The bride and groom, who are popu- 
larly supposed to be in a state of absolute 
bliss, are often in reality in a much disturbed 
mental condition. Fortunately, the affair 


is generally saved from too close resemblance | 


to funeral obsequies by the presence of a band 
of indifferent guests, who come to see and be 
seen, and have private interests of their own 
that exclude the possibility of bestowing too 
tender attention upon the circumstances of 
the two central figures of the scene. 

To lessen the tension all round, to bring to 
a normal state the members of the company, 
whether they be exalted to the heights or de- 
pressed to the depths, there is no other such 


admirable expedient as the pleasant and | 


commonplace act of eating. The more at 
tractive the display of food the more readily 
will personal and private griefs be forgotten. 
Even the mother who mourns the loss of a 
son and the acquisition of a daughter-in-law 
has been known to overlook her sorrows in 
the discussion of a mushroom pfté or a café 
parfait, and while these lasted to take quite 
optimistic views of the future. Perhaps the 
bridal couple may possibly be too much ab- 
sorbed in themselves and each other to care 
for the ordinary food of mortals; but because 
they are temporarily bereft of prudence, 
shall there be no more cakes and ale? * Yes, 
by Saint Anne, and ginger shall be hot i’ the 
mouth, too.” 

Since diversion from the melancholy, in- 
separably connected with a wedding, can be 
won by the consumption of good food, the 
altruist will readily see that it is only a mat- 
ter of simple charity to provide the best eat 
ables possible. The ordinary bill of fare for 
weddings hus become so hackneyed that it 
fails of its aim 
customed to the bouillon and oysters, the 
croquettes and ices of the commonplace wed- 
ding breakfast, standing lunch, or supper. 
True, there are always young people grow 
ing up to whom these things are novelties, 
impossible as this may seem. But as we 
grow older we feel more and more, as we 
never did in bygove days, that, after all, the 
taste and pleasures of the senior are those 
to be consulted first. We know 


how little while we have to stay, 
And once departed may return no more. 


So the elders welcome joyously the prospect 
of a dinner that shal! noticeably temper the 
pensiveness of the wedding party, and even 
the young people of this material age are not 


behindhand in their appreciation of good | 


cheer. The dinner is especially suitable, 
when, for any reason, it is desirable to have 
only a limited number of guests. It would 
of course be out of the question under cir 
cumstances which render obligatory a crush 
reception. Where, however, the house’ is 
large enough to afford plenty of space for 
tables, and there are no more gues!s than can 
fill these comfortably, it is the opportunity 
for the wedding dinner. Frankly, it is more 
trouble as well as more expense than the 
supper of the ordinary bridal reception; but 
then few people are married more than once 
in a lifetime, and it is hard if that occasion 
may not be conducted in the way that will 
please them best 

Should the dining-room and the library be 
large enough to hold all the tables needed, it 
will be easier to arrange them there, and have 


the guests assemble in the drawing-room for | 
the ceremony, if it is to be performed in the | 


house, or after the return from the church, if 
the wedding takes place there. In case that 
it is desirable to serve the dinner in the 


| drawing-room, the small tables may be 


brought in by the waiters and quickly spread 
just before dinner. Each table should seat 
from six to eight or ten guests, and may be 


| laid in the usual manner, with a white cloth, 


ious feeling, and the love of Theodore 
and Espiritu Santo is a beautiful spiritual 
ideal. It is a sweet, pure, uplifting story, 
with sufficient of romance and tragedy 

hold the reader to the last page.— | 
D ( hree Press 


Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York & London 








the ordinary bewildering array of forks, 
knives, spoons, and glasses, and the regula- 
tion small dishes of olives, salted almonds, 
and bonbons. A card should mark the place 
of each guest. And at one table, larger than 
the others, may be seated the bride and 


groom and the bridal attendants—maid of | 


| honor, best man, bridemaids, ushers, and pos- 


sibly the immédiate family. Of course the 
opportunity for decorations is fine, and these 
may be in accordance with the taste of the 
hostess. At a spring wedding, where the 
flowers are daffodils or yellow tulips, the 
candle shades may be yellow, the tiny indi- 


Every one has grown ac- 


In pursuance with the present popular fash- 
ion for beginning a meal with an appetizer, the 
first course may consist of a savory —canapeés, 
caviare on toast, anchovies im some form. 
This is followed by the regulation Blue 
Points or smal! clams, and with this the first | 
wine may be served—generally a white wine, 
like sauterne or chateau Yquem—unless the 
preference is to wait until the soup appears, 
and then to offer a sherry or marsala. The 
soup should be a consommé in some form, 
of course—a consommé @ la royale or a 
chicken consommé. 

If expense is no object, the fish course may 
be terrapin or oyster crabs, but in their place 
lobster in some form, or a fine fish is excel- 
| lent, the latter either served whole with a 
rich sauce or prepared in timbales or patés. 
After these an entrée is in order, and may be 
fresh mushrooms in some form, in pftés or 
broiled; or else sweetbreads, roasted, broiled 
or fricasseed; or artichokes with a Hollan- 
daise sauce. The style in which the fish 
course is cooked should determine in some 
measure the character of the entrée. 

After this comes the roast. This may be 
a fillet of beef or a saddle of mutton, or if 








the game is to be venison or small birds, a | 


| turkey, stuffed with oysters or mushrooms, 
or a roast capon. With this come the vege- 
tables, and they should, if feasible, be un- 
usual, both in kind and in treatment. Spinach 
| creamed, in croquettes or paper cases; fresh 
tomatoes, stuffed ; fresh or French pease; rice 
or spaghetti croqueties; green peppers filled 
with rice or forcemeat may appear, and with 
them potatoes in the tiny Duchesse loaves 
or the Parisian balls, or in round or oval 
croquettes. With this course is served the 
champagne, unless it has been the preference 
of the host to have it passed with the entrée. 
Now comes usually a sorbet, the life-saving 
station, as one has aptly called it. This may 
be of any variety desired, but it must not be 
too sweet, or it will fail of its object, which 
is to stimulate the flagging palate and pre- 
| pare it for enjoyment of the game course 
that immediately follows it. 

Here the choice must be determined large- 
ly by the season of year. Quail, partridge, 
grouse, canvas-back or red-head duck, veni- 
son, sora, reed -birds—are all appropriate. 
But the state of the market, as well as the 


cide the selection. 

With the game, in French fashion, isserved 
| the salad, usually a green salad, like lettuce 
or escarole, with a French dressing. At this 
point, too, another wine may be brought on, 
sauterne, if it has not already appeared, or 
chambertin. 

After this come the sweets. The ices at 
such an affair as this are almost invariably 


plenty of room for the display of ingenuity 
in their forms. At an Easter wedding the 
old-fashioned nests of spun sugar with one 
or more eggs of ice-cream are still pretty, but 
at other times there are fruits and flowers, 
birds, fishes, animals, wheel-barrows, baskets, 
hats, shapes grotesque and shapes beautiful, 
until the only trouble is where to choose. 
With the ices may be served biscuit of some 
kind in paper cases, or exquisite fancy cakes 


and brandied cherries, or other small fruits in | 


sugar. 

This is usually the climax of the dinner, 
although after it may come a fruit course,or, 
in English fashion, celery, cheese and biscuit, 
with the coffee, A very sensible fashion it 
is too, as few people who have tried it will 
deny. Following it may come the liqueur, 
benedictine, maraschino, chartreuse, créme 
de menthe—what one will. And then, just 
to differentiate this from other dinners, boxes 
of wedding-cake may be passed to the guests. 

Of course a still more definitely bridal 
touch may be given by following the old 
fashion of having a great wedding-cake on 
the principal table, to be cut by the bride 
either when the sweets are served or at the 
close of the dinner, just before the coffee. 
The pretty old custom of concealing in it a 
ring, a thimble, and a piece of money may 
also be followed. 


Denver. —Here is the receipt for the chocolate cake: 
6 egg», half-cupfal of butter, 8 cupfuls of sugar, 1 cup- 
ful of milk, 4 cupfuls of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, 4 oz. of chocolate melted. Rub the batter 
and sugar together, add to them the beaten yolks of 
the eggs, the milk and melted chocolate, and stir well, 
add the sifted flour iuto which the baking-powder has 
been mixed, and stir again thoroughly; add, last of 
all, the beaten whites of the eggs. Bake in a ring 
mould in a moderate oven, and serve hot with a choco- 
late sauce made as follows: half-capful of sugar, balf- 
cupfal of water, 4 oz. of Baker's chocolate melted, 
| half-teaspoonful of vanilla, half-cupful of cream. Let 
the sngar and water boil together five minutes, stir in 
slowly the melted chocolate, add the vanilla and the 
cream, and let the whole cook a minute or two; then 
stand in a bow! surrounded with boiling water until 
ready to serve. Beat up half a pint of thick cream, 
and put it in the centre of the ring of cake, over which 
the sauce has been poured 


vidual paper cases for salted almonds deco- | 


rated in yellow, and this color followed out | 


in ornaments, etc. If the chosen flower 
should be pink roses, Catherine Mermets or 
American Beauties, candle shades and the 
like may conform to this tint. 
leaves should then be among the bonbons, 
and all of these should be pink or white. 


Candied rose | 


Mixnesota.—Have placed on your tea table the 
cups, tea-caddy, sugar-bow!, and creamer, and china 
teapot with cozy. Also a pretty brass or copper hot- 
water kettle and alcohol lamp. 

Allow a teaspoonful of the dry leaves for each person 
Put the tea in the pot, pour over it the boiling water, 
cover the pot with the cozy, and do not pour the tea 

until it has steod for four or five minutes to “draw.” 





purse of the dinner-giver, will have to de- | 


in the fancy individual shapes, and there is | 










The Prudential 





As a Life Preserver. 


Life Insurance fills a 
definite, distinct mission. 
It is a fact that men 
live longer when they 


are insured — when 
they are relieved of the 
load of anxiety and 
worry which afflicts 
the thoughtful man who 
has failed to protect his 
family against want and 
dependence in the future. 





Write for full information. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 

















1899 MODELS 
of RAMBLER BICYCLES are 


the best we have ever made 
and the 1899 price popular and fair 


$40 


We are confident, after 
20 years’ experience, that 
we can build and are building 
“THE BEST BICYCLES IN THE WORLD” 
Catalogue is free. 


Gormutty & Jerrery Mrc. Co. 
Chicago Boston Washington New York 


Brooklyn Detroit Cincinnati Buffalo 1} 
Cleveland 


London 











Easy Running 
The most nearly perfect bearings 
and sprockets yet devised are in 


Waverley 
_Bloyoles $f Cy 


bicycle building. 
Our Catalogue will post you fully—Free, 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. | 


PIMPLES 


blackheads, red, rough, and oily 
skin, red, rough hands with shapeless nails, 
dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
rashes prevented by CuTicuRA Soap, greatest 
of skin purifying and beautifying soaps, as 
well as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, 
and nursery, because the only preventive of 
inflammation and clogging of the Pores, the 
cause of most minor affections of the skin, 
scalp, and hair. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 


sealed information. Mrs. Anna M.Cross M.D., 3 W.20th St_N. Y.City 





































Registered Trade-Mark, 


Fancy Muslins. 


Among our most attractive 
novelties in Washable Dress 
Fabrics are our Fancy Muslins, 





somewhat akin to the fashion- | 


able Swisses, 
so sheer. They appear in strong 
colors, with embroidered dots 
and fancy stripes of white; the 
assortment of colors is partic- 


ularly - good — turquoise blue, 
pink, helio, navy blue, and 
black; also a very rich red. 


50 cents per yard. 

We also have a full line at 
40 .cents per yard, which in 
most cases reverses the color 
scheme, showing dots and lines 
of color on a white ground. 

Both these fabrics are ex- 
ceedingly dainty for Gowns and 


Waists. 
‘*THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 








14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
. ee see "_ 
4 
: “ Makes old shoes look like new” 
) a 
3 
_ . o 7 
$ The highest-art of dress- $ 
= - oe a 
+ ing for the shoes of gentle- | 
re . . 4 

, women and the Vici kid 

shoes of gentlemen. 

7 The standard high-grade shoe-saver, @ 
$ dresser and leather-renewer for nearly ¢ 
@ a quarter of a century. 

; a 

, THE RAVEN GLOSS MFG. CO. 3 
‘ No. 71 Barclay Street, $ 
$ New York City. 

3 Tf vour dealer hasn't 

4 it, we'll send full-sized 

4 bottle by prepaid ex 

7 press for the price, 25 

4 cents (in stamps). +4 
a 














Wool Soap for the bath and toilet — 
you can't be wrong if you get a white pure 
soap —color is put into toilet soap to 
hide impurity — white is the symbol of 
purity and Wool Soap is white 

If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us 
his name and address, and we will send 
you a cake free 


Swifi and Company, Makers, Chicago 











though not quite | 
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A NEW ITALIAN COMPOSER 














DON LORENZO PEROSL 


F MUSICAL SENSATIONALISM 
and crazes nowatiays we do well to 


be suspicious. ‘Tiley are likely to be 
based on works that are superficial, not to 
say worse. 


They are wont to show a lighter | 


or deeper tinge of ad captandum charlatan- | 


ism in the artist. To be sure, 
musical history is rich in 
developments and incidents 
that were quickly internation- 
al gossip. But fifty years ago, and much 
more emphatically a hundred years ago, a 


Of Musical 
Sensationalism 
in General. 


| new composer or a new composition made 


a way towards applause and criticism, out- 
side of a merely local interest, by irresist- 
ible value far more generally than now. 


| all been 
| rosi has made his chief centre of promulga- 
| tion. 


The modern appetite for news, the facilities | 


of the telegraph, and the rapidity with which 





professional wire-pulling nowadays can be 


managed by the many girdles round the 
earth, all effect much ado about nothing, 


over and over again 
r IS IN A CERTAIN APPROPRI 
ateness, and on a theme not hackneyed 
in the art, that practically all of Europe is 
talking just of a new Italian composer, and 


| ceed to Paris and London. 


of a brief series of works by him now being | 


heard in a circle of cities that weekly grows 
wider by hundreds of miles. 


The Field of The composer is Don Lo 
Dan Perost’s renzo Perosi, a priest of the 


toman Catholic Church, a 
man not yet twenty - seven 
years old. His compositions are not those 
belonging to Catholic ritual, albeit their 
writer is in orders. He composes oratorios. 


F DON PEROSI HIMSELF THERE 
is not much to say—little more than 


that he is a young man of good fami 


Sacred Oratorio, 


ly, the son of a Tortona organist; of fine 
general education, and possessiig much 


charm of physique and manner—an equip 
ment rather dangerous for a 
youthful priest or a youthful 
musician, but in Italy not 
unusual among either of those favored pro 
fessions. At fourteen he was a fine organist 
and pianist, and knew Bach, Cherubini, and 
the models of Italian polyphony by heart, 
and had even wriliten an oratorio alla Caris- 
simi. In 1888 he was studying at Rome; 
in 1890, at Milan under Saladino; in 1891, 
under Padre Krug at Monte Cassino; in 1892, 
at the Milan Conservatory; in 18938, at Re 
gensburg (Ratisbon), where Habicht gave him 
instruction, and where he had an organist’s 
post. Then he took a place of much re- 
sponsibility at Imola, and after some im- 
portant months in Venice he returned to 
Rome. He early turned to music as a ca- 
reer, with the consent of his family, show- 
ing decided gifts, and studied at the noted 
Santa Cecilia Institute at Rome, where he 
was a marked undergraduate and graduate. 
He had already been asked to fill a musical 


Of the 
Abbate Perosi. 


chair at Parma’s great university. He de 
clined, and in 1894 all at once we find the 
young map ordained as a priest. During 


the past three years he has been the musical 
director of the Sistine Chapel, and as such, 
as well as in earlier time, has devoted himself 
wholly to the composition of religious mu- 
sic—twenty-five masses and vesper services, 
motets, and so on. All this, it seems, was 
preparation! About two years ago he de- 
cided to undertake a special labor—not less 
than twelve sacred oratorios, with subjects 
drawn exclusively from incidents in the life 
of Christ—the boyhood of the Saviour, the 
greater miracles, the sermons and teachings, 

and the Passion. It is this special series, 
into which he has thrown all his energies, 

that has made Perosi so widely known 
Four works have not only been written, but 
produced; first in Italy. Now they 
studied and sung in Austria, France, and else- 
where, for the most part under the youth- 


ful master’s directing. In Italy they have 
met with an immediate effect and scenes of 
enthusiasm certainly uncommon. It is said 
that the whole dozen oratorios is finished, 
with a despatch that is not particularly an 
omen of best qualities. However, if the 
Abbate Perosi be a genius, do not let us re- 
fuse to admit that his genius cau glow fast 
and ardently around his creation. We can 
make up our minds, by-and-by, what are the 
mould and the medallion. The four ora- 
torios now in performance are ‘‘ The Resur- 
rection of Lazarus,” ‘‘ The Transfiguration 
of Christ,” ‘‘The Passion of Christ,” and 
**The Resurrection of Christ.” These have 
heard in Milan, which city Pe- 


But not all the four have yet been 
produced in any other locality. In Vienna 
**The Resurrection of Lazarus” is to be per- 
formed as I write, Don Perosi visiting Vien- 
na to lead it, and from Vienna he will pro- 
It may be said 
here that Don Perosi, beyond question, en- 
joys the high favor of the Vatican in his 
office of musician-in-orders, The Pope and 
many influential cardinals are cordial toward 
the propaganda for oratorio which he repre- 
sents, appreciating how valuable a popular 
mission is embodied in religious music of the 
type, and how desirable a new and superior 
composer of Italy who professes the most 
decided ideas on making of his art a spiritual 
message and leverage. 


ON PEROSI IS ZEALOUS IN RE- 
LD storing the idea and the practice of re- 
ligious oratorio as a species of church 

office, und in combating the custom of giv 
ing such works in other than church edi 
fices. He does not approve of the oratorio 
as ordinarily a concert-room 
work. In most of his Italian 
hearings he has given his 
works in churches only, as at 
Milan, where Santo Ambrogio 


The Sacred 

Uratorio re- 

stored to the 
Church 


was over-crowded with hearers—not reserved | 


in their applause, however. There are, of 
course, difficulties and inconsistencies in 
oratorio, sung either as a secular matter or 
in a sacred edifice. But of the original, and 
on the whole most becoming precedent, no 
doubt can exist. 


O FAR AS ONE CAN JUDGE FROM 
S printed texts and scores, Perosi believes 

in short oratorios—just as contemporary 
lialy believes in short operas. The libretto 
he affects is one divided into two or three 
parts. The Biblical words are sung in the 
Vulgate’s text, and so are 
those from the Liturgy—unot 
in the Italian vernacular. Fol- 
lowing the old Italian and 
German plans, there is an ‘* Historicus,” or 
Narrator, prominent in the score. He fills 


The Style and 
Form of Perosi’s 
Oratorios, 


| up the details of the story or affords a com- 


are being | 


J 


meut, not given to the singers representing 
as soloists or in chorus the chief personages 
of whatever may be the story, and public 
sentiment or action. The treatment of what 
may be called the solo numbers and dialogue 
is described as admirably free, melodious, 
and emotional, but not theatrical, The many 
choruses are Gregorian in large measure 
These are described as rich and solid in 
writing and effect. In the orchestral part of 
the scores the composer seems to be decidedly 
of the most recent Italian school: using the 
full palette of the symphonic band, and 
making a great deal of instrumental epi 
sodes, quite by themselves, scattered through 
a work, and connecting or breaking its epi- 


sodes. It is noticeable that while Don Pe- 
rosi is not criticised for bringing—as did 
Gounod and Rubinstein and Verdi — the 


opera into his effect, he is credited with be- 
ing thoroughly dramatic—in a chaste and 
legitimate accent. Of this we in American 
cilies must wait to assure ourselves. I have 
serious doubts, I confess. He seems to make 
dignity, rather than passion, his predomi- 
nant aim—by what is reported. Yet the 
best pages of his newest works are described 
freighted with an admirably subdued color 
and warmth of contents, especially as cli 
maxes advance. The final chorus of ‘* The 
Resurrection of Christ” is especially a topic 
of foreign enthusiasm; as of firm counter 
point, and a legitimate impressiveness of 
architecture. But all this is hearsay. 


rALY, IN WHICH BEGAN THE 
| modern concept of music; Lialy, where 
the reform of a degraded idea of reli 
gious music was so masterly executed by 
Palestrina; Italy, wherein the most eclectic 


and vitalized utterances in opera to-day are | 


to be caught—lItaly may also give us the 
genius of the day in exactly the sort of com- 
positions that a few years ago we would not 
have 
the Alps. 


UST AFTER I HAD WRITTEN THE 
foregoing lines came the announce- 
ment that we may expect to hear for 
ourselves one of Pe:«si’s oraterios sooner 
than next autumn. The one that seems to 
be considered the best—‘* La Resurrezione 
di Cristo” —to be sung in a special perform- 
ance, is advertised for this city no later than 
next week. 

E. [nen 2vs STEVENSON. 


anticipated as possible southward of | 
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anew ceded 
. urets at | 
4 I I have seen a gown very moch like the | 
) of wh nclose sample, and which was | 
a » yok 1 sleeves of tan-colored linen | 
“ ¢ ‘ ack velve You can therefore use | 
wit ir SIlK, & ve quite 
extra that you are in the very 
» Put a yoke and the upper part of 
» P f ce, and as you tell me you are xo 
I , " y ive la enough, te put | 
snide > t ipper part of the ekirt. 
make wk shorter, and will pot inter- 
" thy a of yv« fiy ure I cannot tell you of 
) ok w , except perhaps yellow. 
l r material? Some people 
ale ~ 1 t it is apt to be 
( * of on and try the 
tt ‘ ‘ € mitively The old-rose 
< . Ww k ¥ w the silk It ie 
‘ vw it ks against your 
ex 
M E. Hi. N y iid match the material of 
wi \ , f some shade, you would find 
at plat t wn your ekirt at the bottom 
, ' You ht ev match it in 
“ ached flounce. If you want to 
“e exe, you might make it 
, ‘ shion by using the pink silk 
personally, [do not advise you to 
" muct gown, unless you are very 
‘ t mak ~ Do 1 tlempt to 
kk , stume. Youw er be sate 
‘ y iv © the am tha 1 Cle | 
k ‘ esl eu pat a 
{ 4 waist The f your 
easou why y eho tet 
A « ray G y ! se, in arranging your 
ipade fue ) three, or four combe 
y wills ‘ wt Pompadour in front 
each 6 nd just w it ie the fad to wear a 
; t t ck to pus it the P mpad r 
n 
I eat h lescriptions of beit buckles 
. url, « Just now the silv 
“ * I met be a emall buckle, 
‘i Kies are ot Lash apie, al 
1 1 ‘ he deep ruffles are wor 
f nusiin skirts. The ready-made 
gowns ' } ~ made w i the pointe 
es fut he hips, and then the ruffles o 
flounces sewe< th points It is an easy way 
ke a gown, does not take much material, and 
snes 80 I advise it more than any othe 
| 
rr ar# are simply pieces of ribbon long 
t re e arou t neck and tie in front 
. t v at K-C« re ba potots tha 
" en nis are wired if you wish tl 
4 p »ybon t goes below and ties ir 
! » eli he nae mu kno ” a ema bow 
n 
C.M.1 The smartest shirt-waists are thore made 
' for stade, 1 tle gold safety pins are 
aire md a eed by the best shirt- 
u ACTS 
K.LA Make iterial up with a gored 
sk : " y ning rhe material tha 
y “ la Il am not very enthusius 
‘ wit rk bes 1 make it into an Eton 
} t l t ave the px a of € 
t jacket nt m elow the 
“ t nt ‘ ee Or falee front of son 
oe he n g to you A brigt e 
‘ ! répe w >. y attra ve f for such 
£ vl ana ¥ p on a collar elt of Pe 
sia . Kuanias bho This will make 
wk very O 1 1 yive style to the linen. I 
“ | i r smart for the material, bat then 
y in wear it with other things, and I am sure you 
whit t most attract 
Oo. W I think you will like a circular pattern for 
piqué sk etter than you w the gored. The 
' ®, when you put so many seame pique, the 
pes dor ‘ # match, and of course he circu- 
‘ eK te there ire few seama 
not think cle tho the dust, and if you get 
© of the mixed gray and white that are eo attractive 
this year, I see why you w not have a most 
' e gow! 
I t ‘ ‘pple green, have an apple-greer 
of tack taffeta w ‘ e lace tie or the tle 
slice “ te material edged with white ce, 
! ry . reeu als The green parasols 
' sidered corre with all colors of gowns, and 
ry rod * yea 
Y ‘ net put the material of which you enclose 
. r ee It is too faded, and would look 
Put ver white ora light blue. I tried 
t a lig e al s best with that, and 
' ove g of white Put some 
h fool ! y “ ¢ surprised to 
6 vm h bert ‘ kK 
. ’ ( eK makes the best bicycle 
- ‘ elk bloomers are capital ones 
I well ar v You cannot wear 
aj ut with . lhe idea of bloomers is to 
d Away with pett ale 
Untn ORDER There * nO reason why you 
- t have a wck grevadine made satisfac 
fur an evening reception Even if you do not 
t weur W heck, you can have the sleeves and 
yoke made of jetted lace or chiffon, but you muat have 
n Z underneath Thies style is a very bec ming 
one ven to @ person who has a thin neck I cannot 
very w judge of the color with which you wish to 
ne y r gow ' having a sample, but be sure that 
i is Oright enough to pu nder the black. Black 
grenadine is a very trying material to put over any 
color yas such a way of deadening it, ind, person 
tlly, | prefer a black linjog. I think it looks mach 
bette If you want to pat in some color, yon can do 
so by having a spray of flowers on the left shoul- 
or of orchids, yellow and parple—anm! a varrow 
eit and collar of purple, 


becoming 


or even of yellow, is more | 
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I 
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we are bringing it out in 32 parts instead of one bound 
volume. You can have it bound later, including the 
present Philippine campaign. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 


questions at least three weeks ore the answers are needed, 





The Bazas has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 


it cannot anewer any letters by mail 

Franors,—I have gone over your suggestions with 
great care, and the impression they leave on my mind 
is one of a lack of uniformity. You are trying to do 
too many things, and I fear you are not putting a 
proper valuation upon the possessions which you 
have. According to your drawings, for instance, that 
mantel-piece is one to be glad of Its lines and pro- 
portions are good, and so are its decorations. Then 
again you have a good pair of brass candlesticks to 
put on it, and a brass mirror to go above. Why spoil 
all this with curtains and draperies? Your mirror, 
by-the- way, must go lengthwise ac 
Say just here that the corner mirror to which you m 
must be of quite a different shape, not mo 
twelve or sixteen inches, 
high. “Then again thore «ma 
your grate. 


ross its and let me 





room is 


ind as long as the 
eeats on either side of 
If they are wot large enough (to sit wpon 
they are large enough for a bit of aketile ora 
trivet. If you have a bit of old Canton, or 
Nanken, a good plate ora vase, } 
tel-shelf, but do not let 
it; the design of the mautel-piece calis for a simple 
plan of decoration. 

The wood-work of your windows, too, ix very charm- 
d thinka 
» If 
them off; 


brass 
Def 


ut that on your man- 


oOmany little things get on 


ing, and as you have outside blinds, I =hou 
long time before I put any heavy draperies in 
I did put them there I should never cut 


neither would I on any 





iccount ¢ if those 


lowe one 


pretty windows with a bookcase. Surely there is 
space for one somewhere else, and a window is a pos- 
session never to be trifled with. You onght to use 


emal) braes rods—they are very cheap—fasiening them 
just inside the outer frame, aud bh 
tains from them 
and if no passers-by are 
ticular windows, use 
curtains drawn back 


r muslin cur- 





Since your outhk is ©0 pretty, 
likely to gaze into those par 
ind keep the 


And here let me say t 


ery sheer material, 
at few 
things are a greater relief to the eye than a good win- 
This 


bedroom ; 


dow undraped is never , and 


ought not to be i 


possible in tow: 


ut Ina country library 


such a window is delightful, especially where there 


trees or vines 
Having spared yourself the expense of all the o 
things you meant to do, he 


your money and remedy 






your walls, That gilt figure in your paper! I know 
all about it. Geta plain red pape I would have sug 
gested a mustard yellow it for the red in your car 
pet—and have your paint white, net cream Had 
your carpet been pla yo rr ida flowered 
paper. With good wa -work you can 
have leianre and serenity for the other details in your 
room. These w develop themselves, and, having so 
fine a beginning, you w find yourself kept up to the 


mark as it were, controlled 
tomake. Y 
by your 


my false step you n ht 


be inclined ur homelike, livable ality 


flowers, your books, y« sofa 
Appe nit 


ix your rhe 


may be added 


cushions, and all her ments of your daily 


life. Do not over-crowd or no rs. 


Carotina.—When I opened y etter I said tor 

















self: ** What a vice woman Carolina must be See! 
her questions are all numbers ind condensed, I am 
sure.” And, truth to tell, dear Carolina, I actually be- 
gan a letter to you, full of complimentary spec en 
telling you what a comfort letters like irs were to 
me; thal so many came w parts of the same ques 
tion scattered through the er, part here and par 
there, with half a dozen other questions “ken up in 
the same way, req lng ‘ to discove € 
wctual needs of the write » fra he moet 
elaborate reply. But, alas! dear Ca na, when I had 
anewered your first question fall and tarned over 
the page for the secor one, I f d pa of 1 
first question suggested e md asked { 
all over again on the feurth pag So I threw 
away my letter to you, al here I 1 beg ng a 
bew one. 

You have a carpet which you must kee; re 
in our consideration of the subject we - 
bear that carpet in mind. Its surface ix 
senting three tones he ear of the ground-wort 
the pink of the rose-hbuds, aud the green of the & 
tered leaves Now, thi# being the case, we want t 
get our feeling of repose from e} n surfaces 





the walle, and again from those of the hangings 
Therefore, have your walls plain i pink, as 1 
st , only do not let it be too deep and sta 

or a green, not sea green like that which you ha 
Your wood-w k must in either =e natch your 
walls, avd I sheuld by all means counsel you not to 
bave a frieze It seems to me that with your irpeta 
frieze of flowers or figures would be too mucl \ 


plain kalsomined surface to match your ce 


If, however, 3 





be better. sist on having the Ze, 
then repeat the scheme of your frieze in 


ad 


your curtains, 
and down a plain 


You 


broken au 


was a br 


either as a whole 





surface, the plain surface m y your w « 


want to remember that the | ! a the 


faces of any room have to be balanced, otherwise you 


produce an impression of confusion Experiment 


with your materials before you commit yourself to 
any 

Your curtains disturb you. Have you committed 
the folly of letting them bang etraight? They are in- 
variably trving hung in that way when there are no 
curtains againet the wir pane to relieve them 
Thin curtains ought not to be hung from rings, but 
ron on a small brass rod, so that a certain neatness 
and compactness, as it were, are preserved Loop 
your curtains Daca a very transparent silk curtain 


hung over the white and next the room ser 
out the inquisitive eye of 
the inside of the room, a® one 
and the view 


ves to keep 
yneser-by, whil 


looks ont, the 


from 


white 


the 1 
I 


curtains are seen of the street is not se- 


riously obstructed. Have delicate rose pink for your 
curtains if your walls are pink, yellow if they are 
green. 

Do not run any paper to the ceiling if you can help 


it; if you must, never put your picture-rod below, but 
close to the ceiling. 


C. M. M.—At the massacre of St. Bartholomew the 
Catholics were requested to wear a handkerchief tied 
around their arms to distinguish them from the Ha- 
guenots, that they might thus be protected in the gen- 
eral slanghter. In the picture to which you refer, the 
young woman has tied the handkerchief around her 
Huguenot lover’s arm to insure this protection for 
him. He keeps his thamb in as indication that he 
will take off the handkerchief and not buy his safety 
by sailing under false colors. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their questions at least thiee weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has & very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Mas. O.—You are so wise, my dear friend, to he- | 


gin at once by reengnizing the limitations of your lit- 
tle home, which, dainty aud charming as it i+, or may 
be made, is at best bit a small cottage, and to be treat- 
ed as such. For that reason you have shown great 
discretion in your choice of a floor-covering. Japanese 


matting and rugs are all that they should be, even, | 


better for you, I am inelined to think, than a hard- 
wood floor. Since your dining-room and sitting-room 
open oft of each other by large double doorways with- 
out doors, I should paper the two walls alike, using a 
flowered paper if I had but few pictures, and a plain 
one if I had many. As for hangings, 1 should avoid 
everything in the way of woollens, chenilles, and the 
like. They should have no place in your interior. 
Chintzes are suitable for windows and portiéres, lined 
with cotton or with plain colors, They would give 
you warmth enough for comfort, while still suggest- 
ing coolness to the eye. Their glazed surfaces help 
to keep them clean. You can get lovély ones now 
for ten cents a yard, although those more costly 
would last longer perhaps. I have. seen yellow 
chintzes which have hung for sixty years over the 
same windows and still retained a quality and dignity 
of their own. 

Curtain all the windows of the house so that they 
look alike from the outside—that is, use muslin, gren- 
adine, Madras, or what you will, only let your windows 
be uniform in style. Blue is gold in a north room, 
though better in a bedroom than anywhere else, the 
predominance of white used softening its tones. A 
paper covered with bunches of yiolets makes a charm- 
ing wall-paper, bat a plain violet surface would be apt 
to be trying. Your wood-work is not bad as it is, bat 
white paint is always good for a cottage. 


Matine.—First of all your curtains! If, as you say, 
the sun is strong enough to burn out any muslin you 
put in your windows, it will bé too strong of course 
for any pure white materials clasely woven. ‘The glare 
would make you wretched. But remember that the 
sun will always barn a color out, and will ultimately 
destroy all delicate textiles. 

I spent yesterday among curtain materials study- 
ing out your problem. I discovered that in some 
stores the material known as “* fish-net" is no longer 
to be found, having given way to new mauufac- 
tures, while in others it is still popular. I like it 
myself for many reasous, but principally because it 
comes in cream shades and with broken surfaces, 
80 that the glare is relieved and soft tones are pos- 
sible. Then, too, one can do so much with it, Thus, 
where it is no longer sold by the yard it is still to be 
seen in curtains sold by the pair, with an exquisite ap- 
pliqué of lace_and inlaid colored satin on the border. 
These are too expensive for most of us, still they gave 
me ideas for you. Ure turkey red, or some better ma- 
terial, or any color you choose, and make your border. 
Cut it straight or in geometrical figures, cutting away 
your fieh-net material over it. Have this border about 
six inches from the edge 

Of all: the. simple white materials I found that 
grenadine was best. It has a pretty broken sur- 
fuce, does not produce a glare, and is so suft and 
pretty. itcan be ruffled too, aud, more than all, it can 
be washed. 

1 also discovered that the plain linoleum, about 
which you asked, wears for years without showing a 
sign of usage. It also comes for stairs, and then has 
a border quite pretty. On the edge of each step 
where the linoleum would be likely to crack a brass 
It is quite cheap. You will be 
able to purchase all that you need, and more, for two 
dollars 


“nosing” is used. 


A. B.—According to the Gregorian rule of intercala- 
tion, every year of which the namber is divisible by 
four without a remainder is a leap-year, excepting 
the centarial years, which are only leap-years when 
divixible by four after omitting the two ciphers. 
Thus, 1600 was a leap-year, but 1700, 1800, and 1900 are 
common years ; 2000 will be a leap-year, and so on. 
For turther information see the article entitled “‘ The 
Easter Problem,” published in the April number of 
Harren’s Rounp Taare. 


E. A. G.—To paint that rose-colored glass on your 
stairway with black lines, to give it the air of leaded 
glass, is an excellent idea, but it must be done careful- 
ly. 1 have seen it in the houses of artists where it was 
fascinating. But you think that the window needs 
drapery as well! Why not get some more of those 
fish-net curtains, which you describe as being so “ full, 
soft, and creamy,” and drape them over the glass when 
the lines have been painted? Puta pot of green on 


the window-shelf, and it will add «till more to the ef- | 


fect. Then over the glass of that door which bothers 
you use still more of the soft fish-net, so that from 
outside it seems a window, curtained like all your oth- 
ers. Inside, next the hall, hang over the fish-net a 
transparent silk curtain matching in color the rose 
tones of that window on the stairs. Hang this curtain 
on a small brass rod, and never let it be drawn. In 
this way you will preserve the same color scheme 
throughout the house, have a uniformity of design, 
and soften the objectionable glare that comes in over 
that door with its southern exposure. By using a 
transparent silk you will be enabled, when you stand 
in the hall, to see your other draperies outlined 
throngh it. 

Embroidered pillow-cases are now to be found in all 
the large stores, and they range in price all the way 
from four dollars to hundreds, 


F.C. M.—Apply to your linoleam any good floor- 
varnish that yoar painter has in stock 








| 


Ky.—I wish yon could have a rich crimson covering 
for your hall and stairs. Itis just the colour which you 
need for winter, when. the doors are closed. In the 
summer, when they are open, and the soft warm air 
comes in, and the flowers in your garden are in bloom, 
your floors might be bare or have simply a matting, 
I should advise writing to some large carpet firm here 
in town, stating the price you were willing to pay, 
and asking for samples to be sent you of crimson 
fluor-coverings at that price. They may send you fill- 
ing or a carpet, and you can make your choice. Your 
wood-work ought to be white, your walls yellow or 
green. And have you any photographs or engravings 
that are framed? If so, line your stairway with them, 
each picture higher than the last, but following the 
line of the stairs. Then have you any brase-cherubs’ 
heads, or even the heads of animals? Once in an old 
palace in Spain I saw these heads on the panels of 
doors, and that bare door you dislike might be deco- 
rated with these, Never use more than two, however, 
I have ofien thonght a bass-relief of plaster wonld 
look well on one of these panels, Would you be will- 
ing totry? If you have any brasses, introduce them 
into that hall. You need a table and chair, and I wish 
you lad a bit of brass for the top of your newel- 
post. 


Hous» kerr«r.—I feel quite snre that that bay-win- 
dow would not be tov cold for flowers if you put the 
flowers on a stand and away from the glass. My plan 
would be to keep the windows curtained as they are, 
then to have a low stand or table in the middle of the 
space, and on this to place a brass jardiniére fall of 
growing plants, or a palm in a brass pot. If the space 
ie as cold a8 you say, it is tov cold to sit in, and you 
could hardly utilize it any other way. But do not 
have any curtains next the room ; they help to give it 
a shut-away formal look, The hanging-lamp ix good, 
but perhaps you will decide to put it in the library, 
which you are to nse as a living-room and which you 
desire to make more cheerfal. My suggestion is that 
you put into the room most of the things you now 
bave in your drawing-room, your hanging-lamps, 
rugs, draperies, furs, and embroideries, giving it the 
air of a study or studio, in which you had gathered 
about you your seattered collection of choice speci- 
mens, or those which you particularly love. Light the 
hanging-lamps some night when the fire is burning, 
and tarn out all your gas, and see how charming the 
resuit is, only be sure to use olive oil, not kerosene, 
A library used as a living-room can be treated in this 
way. A drawing-room dves not want to have quite 
the same air. Make it then more formal, without 
making it either inhospitable or cold. To have a liv- 
ing-roum in which beth your family and your inti- 
mates can gather entitles you to keep one, this one ar- 
ranged exclusively for visitors. Make it all white and 
gold, or red and white, or even yellow and white, hang 
silk draperies there, shadow silks, damask, or even a 
smooth silklike taffeta properly trimmed. Give it all 
an ajr of hospitality by your arrangement of furniture, 
leaving always an open way to the fire and one to the 
window. Your water-colors ought to be kept in this 
room, flowers, of course, in delicate vases, and palms in 
brass pote. 

Your ball should be simple and formal, never obtrud- 
ing the family life, yet retaining that individuality 
which the life of the family must stamp upon it. Have 
a tall clock, if possible, a chair of course, a carved 
bench or chest, and table, on which are your tray for 
the cards of visitors, the pencil and pad for a mes«age 
to be left. The appointments of the dining-room 
seem good; be careful to keep the room intact, and 
let nothing extraneons enter. Put a screen before the 
door leading into the pantry through which the maid 
must enter. Never let a white cloth be seen on the 
table between meals, and never let the ferns of your 
jardiniére become faded. 

Have all the curtains, upstairs and down, which are 
seen from the street of the same material and made in 
the same way. Put flowered paper on your bedroom 
walls, have a sofa in exch bedroom, a night table with 
candles at the bead of each bed. 


Susscetsens. —Is your city house in the North, East, 
South, or West, and is it on a corner, and are there 
dark rooms and narrow halle? You have told me no- 
thing, and I can therefore answer you only in a gen- 
eral way. Many of the new wall-papers have very 
large figures, the roses or blossoms of whatever kind 
are of greater dimensions than usual. But these might 
be altogether inappropriate in your house if the rooms 
were small, the wood - work dark, and spaces over- 
crowded. Were Lyou I should, in spite of all that the 
clerk told me, make up my own mind, You do not 
want too large a design in a small room, nor a flowered 
paper in a library, nor a dull one in a nursery, nor any- 
thing gloomy in a dining-room, or anywhere, for that 
matter, Therefore, after making up your mind, get 
samples, they are always given, and take them home 
and put them up and see what it would be to live with 
them. Study them in relation to your wood-work, 
your other furniture, the number of books or pictures 
you possess, the purposes to which special rooms are 
to be adapted, the shape of the rooms themselves, the 
amount of light admitted to them, and the color of 
the hangings. Avoid gilt papers or papers which look 
differently in different lights or from different parts of 
aroom. Give us airy and cheerful an air as possible 
to your bedrooms. 


A Woman Sunsontser.—We can only advise you to 
consult a physician. 


Scusortner.—The Bazar does not give names and 
addresses in this department. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


*D. 


F you wish something de- 

cidgdly new in a dress or 
skirt and entirely different 
from the ready-made gar- 
ments which you find in 
every store, write for our cat- 
There 


ready-made dresses and 
skirts, but we are the only 
house making fashionable 


erate prices. 


Our new Spring catalogue 
illustrates an exclusive line 
of suits and skirts selected 
from the newest Paris mod- 
els, and the materials from 
which we make our garments 
comprise only the very latest 
novelties fe will mail 
our catalogue free, together 
with a choice line of sam- 
»les to select from, to the 
fady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. 





Our catalogue illustrates 
Tailor-made gate, as up. 
ue and Linen Suits, Lee up. 
Duck, Praus ro Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits. Riding Habits. 
Golf Suits and Skirts. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. |i, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
sleasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 

Ve also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /ree, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


APPROVED AND SPECIFIED BY 
REDFERN and all other leading 


Ladies’ Tailors. 
THE 





Is the only shield that is 
Absolutely 
Odorless and 
Impervious. 
No Rubber. 
No Chemicals. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 25c. 
for sample pair. Illustrated booklet free. 


OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 
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{ LAFERRIERE | 
> 

$ 28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 4 
| Reminds its numerous American D 
Lady-Customers who honour this > 
q firm with their orders that they will D 
4 always find there the most splendid > 
@ assortment of the very latest no- D 
4 velties created in > 
« " ROBES", MANTEAUX } 
$ ad COSTUMES 4 
@ Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
o of Wales. > 
Bvevevew vwoveveverO 


More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth vttatiadl Pa 





Harper’ s New Portrait Catalogue 
thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 





LACE ! A manufacturer of lace caps has on hand 
a quantity of Valenciennes lace edges and 
insertions, 4% inch to 14% wide, which he will sell very 

on A the dozen yards. Send stamp for samples. 
DAVIS. 80 Ormond Place, ipealiive, N.Y. 


SH OPPI N G and | Rusieees at all kinds 
in New York by aladyof 

experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 

references. MiSs A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
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DREAMERS: A CLUB. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 
XI 
CONCLUSION.—LIKEWISE MR. BILLIE 

JONES 
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Hudson Rivers, ‘I've been there myself—so, as Lang 
‘Tammae said, Billie, ‘ pit it oot, aud get it crackit.’” 

* Well,” Jones replied, with a pleased smile, “ to tell 
you the truth, gentlemen, I had come prepared in case 

was called upon; bat the hour is late,” he added, 
after the manner of one who, though willing, enjoyed 
being persuaded. “Perhaps we had better post- 
yone—"’ 
: “Out with it, old man. It is late, but it will be 
later still if you don’t hurry up and begin,” said Tena 
fly Paterson. 

“ Very well, then, here goes,” said Jones. “ Mine is 
a ghost-story, gentlemen, and it is called ‘The In- 
volvular Clab; or, The Ketarn of the Screw.’ It is, 
like the rest of the work thie evening, imitative, after 
a fashion, bat I think it will prove effective.” 

Mr. Jones herenpon took the manuscript from bis 
balging pocket and read as follows: 


THE INVOLVULAR CLUB; OR, THE RETURN 
OF THE SCREW. 

The story had taken hold upon us as we sat round 
the blazing hearth of Lord Ormont'’s smoking-room, 
at Castle Aminta, and sufficiently interfered with our 
comfort, as indeed from various points of view, not to 
specify any one of the many, for they were, after all, 
in spite of their diversity, of equal valne judged by 
any standard, not even excepting the highest, that of 
Vereker’s disturbing narrative of the uncanny visitor 
to his chambers, which the reader may recall—indeed, 
muet recall if he ever read it, since it was the most 
remarkable ghost-story of the year—a year in which 
many ghost-etories of wonderful merit, too, were writ- 
ten—and by which his reputation was made—or rather 
extended, for there were a certain few of us, incind- 
ing Feverel and Vanderbank and myself, who had for 
many years known bim as a constapt—almost too con- 
stant, some of us ventured, tentatively perhaps, bat 
not the less convincedly, to say—prodacer of work of 
a very high order of excellence, rivalling in some of 
its more conspicaons elements, as well as in its minor, 
to lay no stress upon his subtleties, which were marked, 
though at times indiscreetly inevident even to the 
keenly analytical, hinging as these did more often than 
not upon abstractions bern only of a circamecribed 
eu vironment— circumscribed, of course, in the larger 
sense which means the narrowing of a circle of appre- 
ciation down to the select few constitating its essence 

the productions of the greatest masters of fictional 
style the world has known, or is likely, in view of 
prevent tendencies toward miscalled romance, which 
consists solely of depicting scenes in which bloodshed 
and murder are rife, soon to know again—it was prop- 
er it should, in a company chosen as ours had been 
from among the members of The Involvular Club, 
with Adrian Feverel at its head, Vereker as ite vice- 
at peag me and Lord Ormont, myself, and a namber of 
adies, including Diana of the Crossways, and little 
Maisie—for the child was one of our cures, her estate 
was #o pitiable a one—Rhoda Fleming, Dajsy Miller, 
and Princess Cassimassima, one and all 
must be aware, personages 


as the reader 
if | may thus refer to a 
group of appreciation which included myself—who 
knew a good thing when they saw it, which, it may as 
well be confessed at once, we rarely did in the raucous 
fields of fiction outside of, though possibly at times 
moderately contiguous to, our own territory, although 

it should be said that Miss 

Miller occasionally mani- 














fested a lamentable lack of 
regard for the objects for 
which The Involvular was 
formed, by showing herself, 
n her semi-American way, 
regrettably direct of speech 
and given over not infre- 
quently to an unhappy use 
of slang, which we all, save 
Maisie, who was young,and, 
in spite of all she knew, not 
quite so knowledgable a 
young person as some su- 
perficial _ observers have 
chosen to believe, sincerely 
deprecated, and on occasion 
when it might be done tact- 
fully, endeavored to miti- 
gate by a reproving glance, 
or by a still deeper plunge 
into nebulous rhetoric, as a 
sort of palliation to the 
Muse of Obscurity, which 
in our hearts we felt that 


good goddess would ac- 
cept, strove to offret. 
(“ Kxeuse me,” said Mr 


Tom Suobbe, rising and in- 
terrupting the reader at this 
point, “but is that all one 
sentence, Mr. Jones? 
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a rejected manuscript in the pocket,” put in 


e8, Jones replied 
“Why not? It's perfectly 
clear in its meaning. Aren't 
you used to long sentences 
on the Hudson ?” he added, 
varcastically 

“No,” retorted Snobbe; “ that is to say, not where I 
live. I believe they have ’em at Sing Sing occasion- 
ally. Bat they never get used to them, I'm told.” 

“Be quiet, Tom,” said Harry Snobbe. “It's bad 
form to interrapt. Let Billie finish his story.” Mr. 
Jones then resumed his manuscript.) 

A perceptible shadder ran through, or rather rolled 
over, the group, for it was corrugating in its quality, 
bringing forcibly to mind, quite as much for its chill, 
too, wa forthe wrinkling suggestion of its passage up 
and down our backs, terned as some of these were 
toward the fire, and others toward the steam-radiator, 
whieh now and again clicked startlingly in the dull red 
glow, of the hearth light, angmenting the all too 
obvious vervonsness of the listeners, the IM passive 
and uninspiring squares of iron of which certain mod- 
ern architects of a limited decorative sense—if, in- 
deed, they have any at all, for the mere use of corru- 
gated irom in the construction of a facade would seem 
not to admit of an wethetic side to its designer's na- 
ture, however ornately distributed over 
the surface of av exterior it may be—have 


MUCH, 








“Thu 


READ [Tf TO MYSELF, TITEN,” 





chosen to avail themselves, prompted 
either by an appalling parsimony on the 
part of a client, or for reasons of haste 
employed for the lack of more immedi- 
ately available material, it being an un- 
deniable fact that in some portions of 
the ‘wOrld stueco and terra-cotta, now 
frequently used in lieu of more substan- 
tial, if not more enduring, materials, are 
difficult of access, and the use of a speed- 
ily obtainable substitute becoming thus a 
requirement as inevitable as it is to be re- 
gretted, as in the case of the frnit-market 
at Venice, standing as it does on the bank 
of the Grand Canal, a pile of stark, star- 
ing, obtrusive, wrinkling zinc thrusting 
itself brazenly into the line of a vision 
attaned to the most gloriously towering 
palazzoe, as rich in beauty as in romance, 
with ench self-sufficiency as to bring tears 
to the eyes of the most stolidly unappre- 
clative, of the most coldly ungsthetic, or, 
in short, as some one has chosen to say, 
in an essay the title of which and the 
name of whose author escape us at this 
moment, with such complacent vulgarity 
a6 to amount to nothing less than a 
dastardly biot upen the escatcheon of 
the Venetians, which all of their glorious 
achievements in art, in history, and in 
letters can never quite ineradically efface, 
and alongside of which the whistling 
steam-tuge with their belching funnels, 
whieh are by slow degrees supplanting 
the romantic gondolier with his picta- 
Tesque costume and his tender songs of 
sunny climes in the cab service of the 
Bride of the Adriatic,seem quite excus- 
able, or, in any event, not so unforgiv- 
able as to constitute what the Americans 
would call an infernal shame. 

{At thie point the reader was interrupt- 
ed —e. 

“Hold on a minate, Billie—will you, 
please 7” said Tenafly Paterson. *‘ Let's 
get this story straight. As 1 understand 





the first sentence somebody told a 
ghost-story, didn’t he ?” 
“Yes,” replied Jones, a trifle an- 


the second sentence 


you have said, ‘When So-and-So 
had~ finished, the company shud- 
dered ’?" 

“ Because,” replied Jones, “I 
am reading a story which is con- 
structed after the manner of a cer- 
tain school, I’m not reading a 
postal-card or a cable message.” 

The reader then resumed.) 

Miss Miller, to relieve the strain 
upon the nerves of those present, 
which was becoming unbearabiy 
tense —and, inceed, poor Maisie 
had burst into tears with the sheer 
terror of the climax, and had been 
taken off to be put to bed by Mra. 
Brookenham, who, in spite of 
many other qualities, was still a 
womanly woman at heart, and not 
wholly deficient in those little 
tendernesses, those trifling but in- 
effable softnesses of nature, which 
are at once the chief source of wo- 
man's strength and of her weak- 
ness, a fact she was constantly 
manifesting to us during our stay 
at Lord Ormont’'s, and which we all 
remarked and in some cases com- 
mented upon, since the discovery 
had in it some of the qualities of a 
revelation—began to sing one of 
those extraordinary popular songs 
that one hears at the music-hailsin 
London, aud in the politer and more 
refined circles of American society, 
if indeed there may be said to be 
such a thing in a land so new as 
to be as yet mostly veneer, with 
little that is solid in its social sub- 
structure, beginning as its constit- 
vent factors do at the top and 
working downward, rather than 
choosing the more natural course 
of beginning at the bottom and 
working upward, and which must 
materially, one may think, affect 
the socia! solidarity of the nation 
by retarding its growth and- in 
otherwise interfering with its 
healthy, not.to say normal develop- 
ment, and which, as the words and 
import of it come back to me, was 
known by the rather vuigar and 
vernacular title of *“t All Coons 
Look Alike to Me,” thas indica- 
ting that the life treated of in. the 
melody, which was not altogether 
nunmusical, and, was. indeed as a 
matter of fact quite fetching in its 
quality, running in one’s ‘ears for days and nights 
long after its first hearing, was that of the negro, 
and his personal likeness to his other, black breth- 
ren in the eyes even of one who was supposed. to 
have been at one time, prior to, the action. of the song 
if not coincidently with jt, the object of his affections 

(Had Jones not beet wholly absorbed in the reading 
of this wonderful story, be might, at this moment, have 
heard a slight but numistakable rumbling sound, and 
have looked up and seen much that would have inter- 
ested him. But, as this kind of a story requires for 
its complete comprehension a complete concentration 
of mind, he did not hear, and so, continuing, did not 
see. } 

Diana was the fitet to mitigate the silence with 
comment—be read—a sitenve whose 
been rendered the more depressing by Miss Miller's 
uncalled-for intrusion upon our mood of something 
that smacked of a society toward which most of us, 
in so far as we were able to do so, had always culti 
vated a strenuous aloofness, prompted not by any 
whelmfal sense of our own perfection, latent or obvi- 
ous, but rather by a realization on our pgrt that it 
lacked the essentials that conld make of it'ah interest 
ing part of the lives of-a grotip-yviven over wholly, or 
at least as nearly wholly as the exiguities of existence 
would permit of a persistent and Continnous devotion, 
to the contemplation of the beantifal in art, letters, or 
any other phase of human endeavor 

*“ And did his soul never thaw?” Diana asked. 

“ Never,” replied Vanderbank, ‘It is frdézen yet.” 

(Here the rumbling sound grew to such volume that, 
absorbed as he was in his reading, Jones conld no 
longer fail to hear it. Lowering his manuscript, he 
looked sternly upon the company. The rumbling 
sound was a chorus, not unmusical, of snures. 

The Dreamers slept 

“Well, 'll be hanged!” cried Jones, angrily, and 
then he walked over and looked behind the screen 
where the stenographer was seated. “I'll finish it 
if it takes all night,” be muttered. ‘Just take this 
down,” he added to the stenographer; but that worthy 
never stirred or made reply. He too was dreaming. 

Jones muttered angrily to himself. 

* Very well,” he said. “I'll read it to myself, then,” 
and he began again. For ten minutes he continued, 
and then on a sudden his voice faltered ; his head fell 
forward upon bis chest, his knees collapsed beneath 
him, and he slid inert, and snoring himself, into his 
chair. The MS. fluttered to the floor, and an hour 
later the waiters entering the room found the club 
unanimously engaged in dreaming once more. 

The Involvular Club was too mach for them, even 
for the author of it, but whether this was because of 
the lateness of the hour or because of the intricacies 
of the anthor’s style I have never been able to ascer- 
tain, for Mr. Jones is very sore on the point, and there- 
fore reticent, and as for the others, I cannot find that 
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HARMONY, AND 


CAN PLAINLY SEK, 
NEVER DISAGREE, 


ro THE RIGHT I TURN ONK KYE, THE OTHER TURNS ALSO, 
Anp when I TUKN ONE TO 
Axp wuen | wINK Wirt ONE 


THE LEFT, SO MUST THE OTHER GO, 
KYK, THEN THE OTHER WANTS TO 

VERY MUCH ALIKK, MY TWO EYES. Don’t you 
any of them remember enough about it to be able to 


speak intelligently on the subject. 

All I do know is what the landlord tells me, and 
that is that at 5 a.m. thirteen cabs containing thirteen 
sleeping souls pursued their thirteen devious ways to 
thirteen different houses, thus indicating that the 
Dreamers were ultimately adjourned, and, as they 
have not met since, I presume the adjournment was, as 
usual, sine die.) 

_——— 


When the bluebird comes a-nesting, 
And the buds are opening, 

And I feel so much like resting, 
Something tells me ft is spring. 


It is not the days that lengthen, 
Not the binebird nor the bud, 

That my firm conviction strengthen, 
Not the south wind, not the mud; 


Sut the sign that heralds healing, 
And on every side I see 
“If you've got that tired feeling, 


Drink Herr Sandow's Tonic Tea.” 
H. G. P 
—— 
“How nice this cake is! Would you be willing to 
give me your receipt for it?” asked a visitor at the 


tea table of old Phebe Taft. 

“Why, certainly. It’s as easy as nothing to make 
it. I just take as much flour as I think I'll need, and 
quite a littl dab o’ butter, and a pinch or two o’ 
creamy-tartar, an’ sev'ral eggs if they're plenty, an’ 
less if they ain't, an’ mebbe a mite o° salt, an’ stir ‘em 
until I git tired, an’ bake it in an averidge oven until 
I think it’s done. That's all there is to it.” 


—_——@————_ 


The mother of one of our soldiers in the late war 
was busy packing a box containing food to send to 
him, und the servant was watching the operation. 

Having placed the last article in, the mother anid, 
“1 guess that is all, Nora; we will now nail it np.” 

* Excuse me, mum,” said Nora, * but how is he ever 
going to get it open unless we put in an axe?” 











a - 


“Mamma,” said George Gazzam, ‘‘ when the gro- 
cery-man comes won't you please order some arrow- 
root 7?” 

“ What for, George 7” 

*T want to plant it and raise an archery set.” 
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